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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


THE Main AIM of the editor in assembling this issue? To include as many 
authors as he possibly could whose names begin with B. His motive? White 
magic—to woo those lightsome spirits Buoyancy, Breeziness and E. Bullience. 


May He VENTURE to hope that readers will discover additional merits in 
these offerings? At this earlier, editorial segment of the line of communica- 
tion, a pleasant surprise accompanying our a-topic-to-every-issue policy, even 
when the topic is vast or vague, is the way that articles as one by one they 
trickle in manage, over and above their individual contribution, and like the 
Mallarméan “feux réciproques” of words in the poetic line, to illuminate 
each other. By their concord or, perhaps more frequently, by their divergence. 
The reader's is the task of emulsifying all such oppositions in a higher syn- 
thesis, of—refusing to throw out one or the other—arranging as it were the 
mystic marriage of baby and bath water. It's Doge as does it. 


A Partor GaMeE. But let not signs and portents make us too portentous. 
Even the Higher Things may without irreverence be used for re-creation, in 
the True Sense of the word. Take that article by Blanchot on the vacillating 
Constant, for example. Are you and your friends Constants—or Prousts? 
Which of the two is more to be pitied? Causes more suffering? If Constant 
had met a female Constant, what would the consequences have been? Are 
there any female Constants? Who knows one? Where does she live? 


WITHIN A BuDDING GROVE, or, our prolific authors. Henri Peyre has concluded 
his study of The Contemporary French Novel, which, like Harry Levin's 
long promised but now definitely predictable Gates of Horn, a study of French 
realism, will appear under the aegis of the Oxford University Press. Published 
jointly by the Yale University Press and the Presses Universitaires Francaises 
are Victor Brombert’s Stendhal et la voie oblique and Georges May’s Diderot 
et “la Religieuse,” and the same joint sponsorship will soon bring out Jean 
Boorsch’s Structure d’esprit de Montaigne and Kurt Weinberg’s Henri Heine, 
héros du symbolisme francais. With the Yale University Press, Kenneth 
Cornell will publish a sequel to his study of French symbolist poetry, and the 
University of Chicago Press will print the first English translation of Kant’s 
Anthropologie, by John E. Smith. Armand Hoog is reaching the end of his 
massive investigations into the “mal du siécle” in French pre-Romanticism. 
Studies of Rimbaud’s Illuminations and of Rousseau are to be awaited, respec- 
tively, from Gwendolya Bays and John W. Kneller. 


FORTHCOMING IN THE FALL will be an issue devoted to the French Stage. To be 
followed, in the issue still a twelvemonth away, by a survey of Present-Day- 
France, Social and Political, precisely as at the moment we go to press 
she will then find herself. 


To MADAME RaissA MARITAIN, our apologies. In the last issue, the concluding 
lines of her fine poem were omitted. The full text will be found on a later page. 


THE CATHOLIC RENASCENCE Society asks us to call the attention of our readers 
to its activities: a periodical (Renascence), a news letter, an annual conference. 
Write to the Executive Director, C. R. S., Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, 
Wisconsin. 


SouLs OF SUBSCRIBERS if not dead at least gone—lost to us . . . In the early 
days, anxiously thumbing over the index cards of renewed, not renewed, we 
remember coming upon one headed “Miss MARTHA O’NaNn, Route 1, Pleasure- 
ville, Kentucky.” Now the lady, no longer of Kentucky or Route 1, once more 
swims into our ken. Via the pages of THE FRENCH REvIEW, in whose April 
issue she explicates Rimbaud’s “Chanson de la plus haute tour.” 


Les BONNES AprRESSES. The French Book Store of the incomparable (but 
definitely not impayable) TAMARA BIEBER is now situated at 146 Mohegan 
Avenue, New London, Connecticut. Payment on delivery. Desk copies with 
group orders.—B. DE BOER continues to be our agent for the N. Y. City 


bookstore trade, and is entitled to solicit business elsewhere. P. O. Box 761, 
Hoboken, N. J. a 


















VICTOR BROMBERT 


T. S. Eliot and the 
Romantic Heresy 


We condemn the literature of the nineteenth century because 
it is romantic . . —And why is it romantic?—Because it is 
the literature of the nineteenth century. 


—Victor Hugo, 1824 preface to Odes et Ballades 


Heresy is a harsh and uncomfortable word; it implies orthodoxy, 
smacks of inquisition, points to excommunication. It is a word for 
which the dogmatic mind evidences permanent fondness. Lifted out 
of its theological context, it has been made to serve many masters. 
Literary criticism, not always the most tolerant of avocations, long 
ago appropriated the term with considerable zest. Baudelaire, in- 
spired by Poe’s oft-quoted attack against the “heresy of the didac- 
tic,” pontificated against the heresy of progress, the heresy of the 
long poem, the heresy of passion, truth and morality in poetic art. 
But it remains T. S. Eliot’s achievement to have given the term wide 
circulation in contemporary criticism. A Primer in Heresy is the 
subtitle of a book—originally a series of lectures—in which Eliot 
not only expresses his aversion to our society worm-eaten with liber- 
alism (proclaiming the undesirability of free-thinking Jews and the 
dangers of “excessive” tolerance), but also suggests, surreptitiously 
towing literature in the wake of his admiration for the Agrarian 
South and its homogeneous population, that classicism is to Ro- 
manticism what orthodoxy is to heterodoxy.’ With characteristic hu- 
mility—perhaps embarrassed by that ‘pontifical solemnity of which 
he once accused himself—Eliot goes on to concede that heresy is 
of course appealing, that heretics are frequently endowed with acute 
perception. Are not most of us heretical to some degree? Yet the 
term appears to be necessary to distinguish the bad from the good: 
whether in the early essays of the Sacred Wood, or in the later ones 
of The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, we find the term 
pointing to the Romantic deviators. For sinners and deviators they 
all are: Coleridge, Goethe, Shelley, Wordsworth and even D. H. 
Lawrence—the list is obviously incomplete. “They belong with the 
numbers of the great heretics of all time.”* And where there is 
heresy, there must of course be denunciation. The inevitable excom- 
munication was hurled as early as The Sacred Wood (Methuen, 


* After Strange Gods, Harcourt, Brace, 1934, p. 22. 
* The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, Faber & Faber, 1933, p. 100. 
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1920, p. 32): “. . . there may be a good deal to be said for Ro- 
manticism in life, there is no place for it in letters.” 

It has been maliciously suggested that Eliot follows the classical 
dogma not so much because he cherishes classicism but because he 
cherishes dogma. In fact, the identification of the religious attitude 
with classicism (the “sane classical dogma of original sin”) goes 
back to T. E. Hulme, and via Eliot has been taken up, particularly in 
America, by Allan Tate and the entire group of zealous anti-Roman- 
tics known as the New Critics. Enemies of this group have accused 
Eliot of being responsible for this “new criticism” which by means 
of a jargon of its own and a forced interpretation of images seeks 
to view every writer it admires as a dabbler in theology, a preacher 
of Christian morals, or at the least as a reactionary witness to the 
collapse of modern civilization.* More soberly, Frederick A. Pottle 
has in a recent article exposed the arbitrariness of their method, 
their strong polemic bias, their misreadings and under-readings of 
the poets whose reputations they wish to demolish.* Certainly dogma 
is one of their prime concerns. Robert Wooster Stallman, the editor 
of what amounts to an anthology of “new criticism,” defines criticism 
as “the positing and criticizing of dogmas.”® It is not surprising that 
“heresy,” applied to Romanticism, should be one of the key words 
for those critics also. Referring to Cleanth Brooks’ Modern Poetry 
and the Tradition, Mr. Stallman describes what he considers a criti- 
cal synthesis of the modern “revolution” in our conception of poetry: 


The revolution, in sum, has consisted chiefly in a return to 
the Metaphysicals and hence in a repudiation of their heretical 
deviators: the Augustan Neo-Classicists, who regarded meta- 
phor as a decoration of poetic thought-content; and the nine- 
teenth century Romantics, who discredited irony or wit (the 
essential ingredient of Metaphysical poetry) and regarded 
poetry as an elevated way of expressing elevated beliefs. 


It might conceivably be amusing—though I do not believe it would 
yield any startingly new observations—to trace the uses of this term 
in the hands of this body of writers. Thus Cleanth Brooks himself, 
probably the most gifted among the practicing New Critics, used it 
with reference to Yvor Winters, whom he accuses of “paraphrastic 
heresy” in a chapter of the Well Wrought Urn appropriately entitled 
“The Heresy of the Paraphrase.” More interesting, no doubt, and 
more profitable also, would be a study of the New Critics’ deep- 


* See Albert Mordell’s rather dishevelled and unfair pamphlet, 7. S. Eliot’s de- 
ficiencies as a Social Critic, Haldeman-Julius Publications, 1951, p. 32. 


*“The New Critics and the Historical Method,” The Yale Review, XLIII, 1, 
(Autumn 1953), pp. 14-23. 


*“The New Critics,” in Critiques and Essays in Criticism, Ronald Press Co., 
1949, pp. 488-506. 
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rooted need to justify art as an independently valid activity. Their 
flourishing in the Anglo-Saxon world, and particularly in the context 
of American society, is certainly not a coincidence, and does cast a 
meaningful light on their repeated affirmation that literature has its 
place, though it is not a substitute for religion, morality or even 
thought. Their belief that art is an autotelic activity, or—as Allan 
Tate has put it—a cognition at least equally valid with that of the 
scientific method, closely echoes many a pronouncement by T. S. 
Eliot. Not only their anti-Romanticism, but also these concepts are 
all to be found in Eliot’s body of critical writings. 

But what of the anti-Romantic influences to which Eliot himself 
has been exposed? Three names come to mind: Irving Babbitt, who 
had been his teacher at Harvard; T. E. Hulme, whom he was to 
meet in London; Charles Maurras, editor of the Action Francaise, 
with whose ideas he presumably became familiar during his stay in 
Paris in 1910, at the very moment the sterile doctrines of neo-clas- 
sicism were enjoying prestige in certain literary and political circles 
of the French capital. 

It is Irving Babbitt, the great authority on the will to refrain, who 
introduced him to the French tradition. From the high priest of 
“Humanism” he not only learned that expansive emotions are dan- 
gerous and that the inner voice is something like whiggery, but also 
that Romanticism, and particularly Jean-Jacques Rousseau, is to 
be held responsible for most of our modern ills. According to the 
author of Rousseau and Romanticism, the greatest contribution, and 
sin, of the nineteenth century was to have seen the supreme good 
in the supreme thrill, and to have peopled the world of literature 
with hordes of “glorious rascals.” T. S. Eliot was probably a better 
disciple than Babbitt expected, for very soon he was to move to 
positions far more extreme than those occupied by his master. He 
criticized Babbitt’s addiction to Confucius, and in general found 
that Babbitt was not quite narrow enough. “The very width of his 
culture, his intelligent eclecticism, are themselves symptoms of a 
narrowness of tradition, in their extreme reaction against narrow- 
ness.”* In a now famous essay on the Humanism of Babbitt, he 
paradoxically suggested that Babbitt knew too much. (One is re- 
minded of Gerontion’s complaint: “After such knowledge, what 
forgiveness?”) Eliot still hoped that Babbitt might join forces with 
the reactionary Charles Maurras, which, one may suppose, enchanted 
Babbitt even less than the subsequent accusation of being nearer to 
the view of Rousseau than to the religious view.’ 

In T. E. Hulme, Eliot doubtlessly found a more virulent and a 
more dogmatic master. The reputation of Hulme as a sort of pre- 


* After Strange Gods, p. 42. 
* Selected Essays, Harcourt, Brace, 1932, pp. 391-392, 401. 
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cocious and oracular genius—a reputation further enhanced by his 
untimely death and by the fragmentary nature of his writings—is 
important primarily as a rallying point, and has already become part 
of English literary history. Hulme was an excitateur, and his collected 
essays Speculations, disappointing though they are, served as an 
anti-Romantic manifesto for an entire generation of writers and 
critics who combined a pseudo-religious concept of classicism with 
a solid contempt for democracy. Hulme proclaimed the superiority 
of fancy over the imagination, and prophesied the death of “damp” 
poetry and the coming of a new classical age. From Hulme (himself 
influenced by Maurras, Lasserre and the group of the Action Fran- 
caise) Eliot learned that the words “classic” and “Romantic” had 
a political connotation, and that Romanticism both in England and 
in France was associated with “certain political views,”* particularly 
with the absurd and wholly negative idea of “liberty” and the laugh- 
able notion that progress would come of chaos. Hulme was even 
more damning than Babbitt: according to him Rousseau had been 
directly responsible for the French Revolution. On the “spiritual” 
level, Romanticism meant of course complete failure, or worse: a 
“spilt religion.” The classical view, on the other hand, in harmony 
with Christian theology, stood for the sane dogma of original sin 
and regarded man as an “extraordinarily fixed and limited animal 
whose nature is absolutely constant.”® Hence the need for tradition, 
discipline and institutions: only they can get anything decent out 
of so thoroughly perverted a being as man. That T. S. Eliot was 
impressed by Hulme’s pronouncements is evidenced by the lengthy 
quotations he strategically placed in at least three important essays. 
At the end of his essay on Baudelaire (whom he sees groping his 
way into Christianity by the back door of satanism) Eliot quotes a 
paragraph by Hulme dealing with “discipline,” “institutions” and 
“original sin,” with the prefatory remark that Baudelaire “would 
have approved.” Similarly, the essay entitled “Second Thoughts about 
Humanism” ends with another quotation, again about original sin, 
the wretchedness of man and the need for dogma—this time with 
the concluding remark that liberal theologians (and others) “would 
do well to ponder” Hulme’s statement. But though Eliot recognizes 
Hulme’s aptitude for theology, he does not forget that he had also 
been a poet and a critic. Thus we are regaled with another long 
quotation from Hulme—this time proclaiming the need for pre- 
cision—in the concluding chapter of The Use of Poetry and the Use 
of Criticism (p. 149). As for political liberalism and the notion 
of progress, Eliot never ceased to share Hulme’s contempt for these 
manifestations of the Romantic heresy. 

* Speculations, Harcourt, Brace, 1924, p. 115. 

* Ibid., p. 116. 
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VICTOR BROMBERT 


This brings me to Charles Maurras. Eliot’s stay in Paris (1910- 
1911)—-he was studying philosophy and French literature at the 
Sorbonne—coincides with the revival of French neo-classicism. In 
1908, the Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres was founded. 
Les Marges became a regular periodical in 1909. But most of all, 
the Action Francaise had recently grown into an important daily 
paper. It is not clear at what time Eliot began reading Maurras, but 
thirteen years later, in a “Lettre d’Angleterre” (NRF, novembre 
1923), Eliot acknowledged his debt to Maurras, referring to l’A venir 
de l’'Intelligence as one of the books that had exerted the greatest 
influence on his intellectual development. L’Avenir de I’Intelligence, 
little read today, is a pungent, polemical essay in which Maurras, 
after some preliminary comments about the degeneration of culture 
(Jews now attempt to understand Racine!), proceeds to lace into 
Rousseau (who usurped the attributes of king and priest), and con- 
cludes by advocating a holy alliance with the traditional forces of 
the army and the clergy to ward off further corruption and prepare 
the way for a counter-revolution. Eliot was sufficiently impressed by 
Maurras’ prose to lift a bit of satiric dialogue from the very first 
page and use it to conclude with a flourish the first section of his 
Coriolan (“Et les soldats faisaient la haie? ILS LA FAISATENT”). 
As to Maurras’ Prologue d’un essai sur la critique, first published 
in 1896 in the Revue Encyclopédique Larousse, but reprinted later, 
Eliot certainly read it with great care. The dignity of criticism; the 
distinction between real criticism on the one hand, and descriptive, 
historical, philological and moral criticism on the other; the insist- 
ence, on taste, order, tradition—these ideas are constantly echoed 
by Eliot. In January 1926, in an editorial for the Criterion, he de- 
fined the “modern tendency” in the following terms: 


I believe that the modern tendency is toward something 
which, for want of a better name, we may call classicism . . . 
There is a tendency—discernable even in art—toward a high- 
er and clearer conception of Reason, and a more severe and 
serene control of the emotions by Reason. 


The passage obviously echoes Maurras’ demand for a “sensibilité 
réfléchie.”” 

Eliot even translated the Prologue—though not always faithfully— 
and printed his translation in the Criterion (January and March 
1928). “We must bring things back to Malherbe,” is Maurras’ 
final verdict, and Eliot approved wholeheartedly. As to the political 
significance of Maurras, Eliot, strangely enough, saw in him a pro- 
tection against fascism. During the same month that he published 
the second installment of his translation, he wrote in the Criterion: 


‘Prologue d’un essai sur la critique, La Porte Etroite, 1932, p. 55. 
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“.. . if anything, in another generation or so, is to preserve us from 
a sentimental Anglo-Fascism, it will be some system of ideas which 
will have gained much from the study of Maurras.”* In the light of 
Maurras’ subsequent activities these words are not without irony, 
though an unbiased reader might, even then, have found them 
somewhat humorous. 


It would be foolish, of course, to assert that Eliot did not understand 
Romanticism. He not only understood it, but felt it. His account 
of romantic sadness: 


. .. the fact that no human relations are adequate to human 
desires, but also . . . the disbelief in any further object for 


human desires than that which, being human, fails to satisfy 
them.* 


is penetrating, and so are his remarks, in his Harvard lectures, con- 
cerning the poet’s need to transcend beauty and ugliness in order 
to explore boredom and horror. In an article on George Wyndham, 
Eliot even made some explicit concessions. Referring to the Ulysses 
episode in the Divina Commedia and to man’s yearning for knowl- 
edge and adventure— 


. . . Pardore 
Ch’ i’ ebbi a divenir del mondo esperto, 


E de li vizi umani e del valore— 


he admitted that what is permanent and good in Romanticism is 
curiosity, “a curiosity which recognizes that any life, if accurately 
and profoundly penetrated, is interesting and always strange.”* But 
here the concession ends; the following sentence already implies a 
retraction: “Romanticism is a short cut to the strangeness without 
the reality, and it leads its disciples back upon themselves.” “Reality” 
has, it goes without saying, a special meaning in this context which 
can perhaps best be elucidated by placing beside it this brief state- 
ment from After Strange Gods (p. 53): “. . . Hopkins has the dignity 
of the church behind him, and is consequently in closer contact with 
reality.”* Dogma and the need for impersonality in art are the two 
primary criteria by which Romanticism is tried and condemned. 
The call for the depersonalization of the artist is part of what 
one might call the “literary” condemnation of Romanticism. We all 


*“The Action Francaise, M. Maurras and Mr. Ward,” Criterion, VII, (March 
1928), pp. 195-203. 


* Selected Essays, p. 343. 
* The Sacred Wood, p. 31. 
*For a further dogmatic use of the word “reality,” see the discussion of the 


Vita Nuova (Selected Essays, p. 235) where a “practical sense of realities” 
(the belief in an after life) is described as anti-Romantic. 
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remember the dicta in the early essay “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent”: 


The progress of an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a con- 
tinual extinction of personality. 


. .. the more perfect the artist, the more completely separate 


in him will be the man who suffers and the mind which 
creates ... 


The difference between art and the event is always absolute. 


The poet, according to this “impersonal theory” of poetry, does not 
have a personality to express: he is a medium, and his mind perhaps 
only a catalyst. Art is not the overflow of emotions, and bursts of 
passion are as disastrous as moral fervor (art is “post-ethical” rather 
than ethical, as J. C. Ransom later confirmed). These notions are of 
course not unrelated to Eliot’s own moral and religious preoccupa- 
tions. The cult of individuality is deplored in the “Primer in Heresy” 
(After Strange Gods, p. 35), and so is the idea that passion is what 
is most real in man (again the ambiguous use of the concept of 
“reality”): “. .. it is by no means self-evident that human beings are 
most real when most violently excited.” Finally, still on the “literary” 
level, Eliot’s militant predilection for Donne and the Metaphysicals, 
as well as his infatuation with the post-Romantic French poets Baude- 
laire, Jules Laforgue, Tristan Corbiére (whom he considers anti- 
Romantics) explain why he sees Romanticism as a deviation from 
the main literary tradition, the most important deviators having been 
Rousseau, Shelley, Hugo and Milton before them, who, of course, 
all deserve to be repudiated and dislodged. England, which has 
“produced a prodigious number of men of genius and comparatively 
few works of art,” is in a way even guiltier than France in its 
glorification of the self-centered Great Man. 

The literary criteria for wanting to set the clock back to Donne 
or Malherbe (since little or nothing could be preserved from the 
Romantic lumber room) are not unrelated to more strictly dog- 
matic criteria—social, moral and religious. The age of Romanticism 
represents for Eliot the age of political liberalism, “an age of bustle, 
programmes, platforms, scientific progress, humanitarianism and 
revolutions which improved nothing, an age of progressive degrada- 
tion . . .” (Selected Essays, p. 342). This is the age into which a 
Baudelaire had the misfortune to be born! If Eliot is irritated by a 
Shelley or a Hugo, it is not only because they write imprecise, or as 
Hulme would have it, damp poetry, but also because the beliefs they 
hold—pantheism, faith in progress, liberalism—are impalatable to 
him, though he prefers not even to discuss these beliefs, but rather 


* The Sacred Wood, p. 140. 
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to dismiss these poets as “immature.” “Maturity,” like “reality,” thus 
acquires a very special meaning in the Eliot vocabulary, a meaning 
which has been preserved by the New Critics, and which makes it 
possible to apply to any work of literature extra-literary standards 
without appearing to do so. Most of all, however, Eliot discovers in 
Romanticism a denial of original sin and views it as a consequence 
of eighteenth-century Rationalism. In this lumping together of Ro- 
manticism with eighteenth-century thought, Eliot again echoes his 
masters Babbitt and Maurras, though he may also owe a debt to 
Baudelaire, whose “Eloge du Maquillage,” with its assertion of the 
non-naturalness of virtue, he must have perused with the keenest 
of interest. 

The “dogmatic” and “literary” criteria fail, however, to reveal the 
more strictly personal and idiosyncratic element in Eliot’s aversion 
to Romantic poetry. Those familiar with Eliot’s critical writings must 
have been struck by the recurrence of the terms “maturity” and 
“immaturity,” terms that have taken their place among the key 
words of Eliot’s vocabulary. The famous definition of classicism and 
Romanticism (Selected Essays, p. 15) 


. . . the difference seems to me rather the difference between 
the complete and the fragmentary, the adult and the immature, 
the orderly and the chaotic... . 


ushers in a whole series of dispersed comments that seek to associate 
Romanticism with the adolescent mind. In the early essay “Hamlet 
and his Problems,” Eliot had already referred to that “intense feeling, 
ecstatic or terrible, without an object or exceeding its object” which 
every person of sensibility has experienced and which though it 
often occurs in adolescence, ought nevertheless to be a study for 
pathologists.’ Perhaps the greatest insult Eliot ever directed against 
Shelley was to call him an “intelligent and enthusiastic schoolboy.”* 
Poe was likewise accused of “puerile thinking” and of having the 
intellect of a highly gifted young person before puberty.® 

More significant still than these accusations of “immaturity” is 
the verdict that these poets can be enjoyed only so long as the 
reader himself remains an adolescent. When Eliot pointed out that 
at one period of his life he did enjoy Swinburne, but now no longer 
enjoys him—that was about the most devastating comment of which 
he was capable. Few things are more strongly developed in Eliot 
than his need for repudiating his early tastes. “I was intoxicated by 
Shelley’s poetry at the age of fifteen,” he declared in his Harvard 


* Ibid., p. 102. It is in this essay that we first find the definition of the “objec- 
tive correlative.” 


* The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, p. 88. 
*“From Poe to Valéry,” Hudson Review, Il, 3 (Autumn 1949), pp. 327-342. 
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lectures. And not only by Shelley but, so we learn, by Byron, Keats, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, the border ballads and Fitzgerald’s Omar. Yet 
the intoxication was shortlived. In the pages dealing with the develop- 
ment of taste, he reveals that his twenty-second year marked the 
end of this “romantic” period, adding with some contempt that this 
period “is one beyond which I dare say many people never advance” 
(p. 33-34). The only legitimate pleasure that Eliot grants the 
“mature” reader of a Shelley or a Byron is that of sentimentally re- 
capturing the excitement: the memory of an enjoyment. “Shelley has 
marked an intense period before maturity, but for how many does 
Shelley remain the companion of age?” (p. 89). Romantic poetry, 
in other words, belongs to a particular period of life when the interest 
in poetry has just awakened. Violent, exuberant, ecstatic, full of 
supernatural wonders, despair and flights of speculation that delight 
the pre-adolescent mentality, Romanticism is comparable to the dge 
ingrat which every healthy boy is expected to outgrow. 

But this need to outgrow one’s youth (in itself a most non-Ro- 
mantic notion) is also symptomatic, it seems to me, of a certain 
more hidden aspect of Eliot’s personality. To be sure, the world of 
childhood, or even of adolescence, is of little interest to the classical 
mind. Socially, as well as literarily, the child was to a contemporary 
of Louis XIV little more than a being who had not yet become quite 
human. “The child is father to the man”—the very thought is hardly 
conceivable before the late eighteenth century. With Eliot, however, 
the lack of interest is only the facade: behind it lies hidden what 
seems to be a very real fear, or at least a deep distrust, of childhood 
and adolescence. Childhood with its spontaneous, irresponsible, fre- 
quently cruel manifestations; puberty and adolescence with their 
yearnings, perverse curiosity and sexual awakening seem to be dis- 
tasteful to Eliot’s mind. His imagination, unless it be for satiric 
or sardonic effects, shuns the very memory of these emotions and 
seems to endow them with a sense of shame and even guilt. The 
dirty old waiter’s reminiscences of his first sexual awareness at the 
age of seven, 


Je la chatouillais, pour la faire rire. 
J’éprouvais un instant de puissance et de délire 
—‘“Dans le Restaurant” 


do not exactly provoke the approbation of the imaginary listener: 
Mais alors, vieux lubrique . . 
and even suggest a sense of guilt: 


Mais alors, tu as ton vautour. 


‘The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, p. 96. 
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Certainly the glorification of adolescence which is inherent in Ro- 
manticism—or at least the analysis of its problems which are taken 
seriously—appears to be strongly repugnant to Eliot’s sensibility. 
His young men tend rather to be spiritually empty and carbuncular. 


Il 


Reactions to Eliot’s critical ideas have on occasion been violent. 
Edmund Wilson accused him of pedantry and futile estheticism.* 
A more bitter, and also more superficial critic, Louis Grudin, com- 
plained of his “impulsive dogma” and “dialectical irresponsibility.”* 
Louis Kronenberger, in an article for the Nation (April 1935, pp. 452- 
453), called him a pedant, a hairsplitter, a snob—and worst of all, 
a believer in the letter. Norman Foerster, who places Eliot in the 
same category with such more recent critics as J. C. Ransom and 
Cleanth Brooks, accused him of limiting our conception of literature 
and of going to the other extreme of didactic criticism. In 1943, 
Yvor Winters stated that Eliot’s influence was “the most dangerous 
and nearly the least defensible of our time.”* More recently, G. 
Rostrevor Hamilton, in a suggestive and ingenious book, The Tell- 
tale Article (Heinemann, 1949), blamed Eliot for seeing man small 
and constantly proposing a depressing and unromantic view of hu- 
manity. But the most violent, though also the most disorganized on- 
slaught has come from Albert Mordell, who not only considers Eliot’s 
influence detrimental to culture and literature, but proceeds to com- 
pare him with such unflattering models of another day as Gifford of 
the Quarterly Review, Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review, Wilson and 
Lockart of Blackwoods and Robert Southey. 

The very violence of these reactions is partial testimony to Eliot’s 
success as a critic. Bias—in the worst, as well as in the best sense 
of the word—has been his aim and his strength. Certainly he has 
fulfilled Baudelaire’s requirement that criticism be biased, impas- 
sioned and partisan. Rémy de Gourmont played a considerable part 
in confirming Eliot’s early notion that criticism is a sacerdoce, and 
the true critic (“rarer still than the great poet”) a creator of values.° 
“I was much stimulated and much helped by the writings of Rémy 
de Gourmont. I acknowledge that influence, and am grateful for 


* Axel’s Castle, Scribner, 1931, pp. 93-131. 
*Mr. Eliot among the Nightingales, L. Drake, Paris, 1932, pp. 4-9. 
*See Albert Mordell, op. cit. 


* “Sainte-Beuve créateur des valeurs,” in Promenades Philosophiques, Mercure 
de France, 1905, pp. 33-44. A similar thought had been voiced earlier by 
Charles Maurras: “A Sainte-Beuve and a Renan stand a good chance of 


some day eclipsing Flaubert, Leconte, perhaps even Hugo” (Prologue d’un 
essai sur la critique, p. 21). 
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it. . .,” he wrote in the preface to the 1928 edition of The Sacred 
Wood. He particularly admired Le Probléme du Style in which he 
discovered the following prefiguration of his own theories on im- 
personality and “maturity” in art: 
Life is a sloughing-off. The aim of man’s proper activity is 
to cleanse his personality, to purge it of all the impurities 
that education may have left there, to remove all the traces 
of our adolescent admirations.* 


As a creator of values, Eliot hoped to take his place among the 
ranks of the English poet-critics: Dryden, Coleridge, Arnold. He 
felt keenly that since Matthew Arnold the sacerdotal functions had 
been neglected, that a new creator of values was needed who would 
speak for his generation and undo the damage done by Literature 
and Dogma. Much of Eliot’s anti-Romanticism has to be judged 
in the light of his sense of mission. 

To see it in this light does not, however, overcome the reader’s 
irritation and urge to contradict. The entire notion of tradition as 
expounded by Eliot is flagrantly arbitrary: why leave Romanticism 
out? Eliot’s admiration for certain manifestations of twentieth-cen- 
tury French neo-classicism resembles the infatuation of a neophyte. 
Few movements have been as out of touch with their time as this 
revival. One need only read the controversy between Raymond de 
La Tailhéde and Charles Maurras published by Pierre Constans 
(Un débat sur le romantisme, Flammarion, 1928) to be impressed 
by the utter futility of the arguments presented. But worse still, no 
outstanding work, not even of criticism, has come from this revival 
apparently doomed from the very start to sterility. Moreover, the 
very satisfaction of having “broken” with the past appears to us 
now like an illusion. Already in 1928, Gérard Bauér was able to 
detect how much their political attitudes, their proclamations, the 
arrogant individualism of their leaders, their seductive appeal owed 
to Romanticism.’ Yet they too, in spite of their fierce nationalism, 
were ready to eradicate without a qualm the two centuries stretching 
from Rousseau to Bergson. Only on his deathbed was a Jean Moréas 
willing to concede the stupidity of it all: “Classique, romantique— 
des bétises que tout cela.” 

Eliot’s conviction that Romanticism was not concerned with the 
problem of evil and the sense of sin is equally open to debate. This 
theory stems partly from a lumping together of Romanticism with 
the rationalistic thought of the pre-Revolutionary writers. It displays, 
at any rate, a willful deafness to the clear Pascalian undertones of 
much that was written by a Vigny, a Leopardi or a Baudelaire. 


* Quoted in The Sacred Wood, p. 139. 
* Les Métamorphoses du Romantisme, Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 2* cahier, 
19¢ série, 1928, p. 11. 
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On the subject of Baudelaire, Charles Maurras was unquestion- 
ably more perspicacious than Eliot. “I believe that I can and must 
maintain that Baudelaire is a disease of our sensibility,”* meaning 
thereby that he was a Romantic, or, as Sainte-Beuve put it, the 
author of a bizarre and artificial work at the extreme outpost of a 
Romantic Kamchatka. Eliot, on the other hand, fascinated by the 
Fleurs du Mal and perhaps even more by the intimate writings of 
Baudelaire, has heroically attempted to rescue him from his period, 
perhaps even from himself. He has tried to suggest that Baudelaire, 
though inevitably the offspring of Romanticism and doomed to 
work with the materials on hand, was a classicist by nature, and 
the first counter-Romantic in poetry. His prostitutes, cats, Jewesses 
and corpses were merely props: the real Baudelaire is to be found 
in his acedia “arising from the unsuccessful struggle towards the 
spiritual life” (Selected Essays, p. 339). The attempt to demonstrate 
that Baudelaire was “essentially Christian” (not because he prac- 
ticed Christianity, but because he asserted its necessity) once again 
points to the inveterate habit of identifying the religious attitude 
with classicism. 

To be sure, Baudelaire scorned the “gigantic absurdity” of the 
idea of progress, abused the sentimental materialism of a Heine and 
proclaimed the natural méchanceté or perversity of man. As an 
artist, he abhored rhetoric, shunned the mere tour de force, pre- 
ferred simple language, displayed a talent for axiomatic lines and 
frequently recaptured the transparence and musicality of Racinian 
verse. His quasi-theological concept of the non-naturalness of virtue, 
as well as his Poe-inspired notion of the impersonality of great 
poetry contributed to endear him to Eliot. And yet he was far more 
of a Romantic than Eliot is willing to grant. 

First as poet: the erotic exoticism, the urge to escape “anywhere 
out of the world,” the debauches of the imagination, -the sense of 
victimhood and the prophetic affirmation of the poet’s destiny and 
suffering, the taste for the perverse, the dolorism and mania to 
blacken himself, the curiosity stretching to the point of wishing to 
be both the tortured and the torturer—these are not exactly classical 
virtues, nor do they express the serenity that we have come to asso- 
ciate with the Olympian mind. Sartre’s cruel dissection of Bau- 
delaire’s brand of “immaturity” (his need for judges, his notion of 
evil as a luxury, his onanist attitude toward love) constitutes a valu- 
able corrective to Eliot’s vision of the author of Fusées as a discar- 
nate spirit groping for a back door to Christianity. Baudelaire’s debt 
to Romanticism is not merely a matter of props! 

Can we ignore Baudelaire’s explicit statements? “My heart is filled 
with gratitude and love for the famous men who have surrounded 


* Quoted by Pierre Constans in Un débat sur le Romantisme, p. 203. 
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me with their friendship and advice,” he wrote in an impassioned 
letter to the Figaro (June 1858), leaving no doubt as to who had 
been the masters of his youth. Did he not proclaim elsewhere that 
Romanticism was a celestial (or infernal) grace to which we all 
owed eternal stigmata? Who but an admirer of Stendhal could 
bluntly have stated that Romanticism is “the most recent, the most 
up-to-date expression of the beautiful,” adding (this being even 
more Romantic than Stendhal) that this new conception of beauty 
implied “intimacy, spirituality, color, longing for the infinite.”* And 
how well he spoke of Balzac, in whom he unerringly admired pre- 
cisely that which is most admirable: 


Oh, Honoré de Balzac, you the most heroic, the strangest, 
the most romantic and the most poetic among all the creatures 
that you have begotten! 


How many implicit Romantic views clutter his prose! Like Balzac, 
he perceived the wonder of city life: Paris was to him pregnant with 
poetry and strangeness. “Le merveilleux nous enveloppe et nous 
abreuve,” he wrote in the Salon de 1846. Yet in the midst of this 
pulsating city, he dreamt of the arrogant loneliness of the pariah. 
“When I will have inspired universal horror and contempt, I will 
have achieved loneliness” (Fusées). Wagner’s ardent and “despotic” 
music revealed itself to him as a dizzying dream world more potent 
than a drug: “les vertigineuses conceptions de l’opium.” To artists, 
he attributed the fatality of genius; male beauty he endowed with 
sadness, mystery and satanic grandeur; modern life—equalitarian, 
desolate and grimacing—impressed him with its as yet unexploited 
epic proportions. But above all, he conceived of greatness striding 
alone. Even in pleasure. “Le vrai héros s’amuse tout seul” (Mon 
ceur mis a nu). 

Eliot’s astigmatic approach to Baudelaire is a typical case of dilu- 
tion and willful misreading. Only it is ironic that, after blaming 
Goethe and Coleridge for having metamorphosed Hamlet into a 
flattering image of themselves, he should in turn have succumbed 
to the temptation of rescuing Baudelaire from the sinful aberrations 
of his Romantic milieu, and proceeded to endow Baudelaire’s work 
with virtues that we are more willing to read into his own. 


To challenge the neo-classical view of literature should merely be 
the first step toward a fairer reassessment of the Romantic writers. 
There is indeed a more permanent and “finer” Romanticism than 
the one we frequently choose to hold up as an example. The need 
for re-evaluation is particularly felt in the field of French letters, 
where the first wave of poets, at the beginning of the nineteenth 






*“Qu’est-ce que le Romantisme” in the Salon de 1846. 
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century, was handicapped by its schooling in rhetoric and the neces- 
sity to imitate prose writers.‘ Without sharing Alex Comfort’s ex- 
treme enthusiasm for the Romantic ideology of “responsible dis- 
obedience,” we can, I believe, affirm—or reaffirm—the moral con- 
tents of Romanticism, the awareness of the tragic and one-sided 
struggle between the physical world in which man exists and the 
particular qualities which make up humaneness: mind, purpose, 
consciousness, will and personality. Cocteau’s quip that the heart no 
longer is fashionable (“le coeur ne se porte plus”) applies only 
to the sentimental and probably most vulnerable aspect of Roman- 
ticism. There has been not only a continuity, but a revival and ex- 
ploitation in depth of much that is Romantic in the best sense of the 
word: the feeling of anguish and instability, the awareness of the 
absurd, the view of man as a creator of values. Only Romanticism 
has become more cerebral, and in the process more self-critical, too. 
We blush more easily and prefer ambiguities. We disavow our heri- 
tage and rebel against ourselves. A bond links us with the great Ro- 
mantics: we communicate with them through anguish and irony. 
Were not the very neo-classicists fervent admirers of Stendhal? The 
most fervent, perhaps. There is something paradoxical, but also 
highly revealing, in their learning Le Rouge et le Noir by heart. 


* See Margaret Gilman, “Revival and Revolution in English and French Ro- 
mantic Poetry,” Yale French Studies, no. 6, pp. 14-26. 


* Art and Social Responsibility, The Falcon Press, 1946, p. 17. 
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The Ivory Gate 


Sunt geminae somni portae; quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris, 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

Sed falsa ad calum mittunt insomnia Manes. 


Aeneid, VI, 893-6 


I. THE GATE AND THE TOWER 


Whenever the world is too much with us, as it so undoubtedly is 
today, the ivory tower has its advantages. These have been eloquent- 
ly defended in a recent address to the Princeton Graduate Alumni by 
Erwin Panofsky. With his usual clairvoyance in calling attention to 
the idea that lurks behind the image, Professor Panofsky reminded his 
hearers that the original phrase, “tower of ivory,” had been a rather 
hyperbolic metaphor for the neck of the Shulamite in the Song of 
Songs; and that tour d'ivoire had been given its modern application 
by Sainte-Beuve, referring to the artistic isolation of Alfred de Vigny, 
in a verse epistle describing the state of French poetry in 1837. 
Professor Panofsky also suggested that the turris eburnea of the 
Vulgate might have been conflated in Sainte-Beuve’s mind with 
Danaé’s brazen tower as described by Horace, turris aénea. Perhaps, 
but it seems a little more relevant to detect a reverberation from 
Vigny’s own cor d’ivoire, and to recall that purgatorial vision in 
Sainte-Beuve’s Volupté where the philanderer is symbolically excluded 
from no less than three ivory towers. Even more to the point is that 
earlier article in which, saluting Alfred de Musset and the coming 
generation of romantic poets, Sainte-Beuve characterized the work 
of Chénier and Lamartine as “two ivory gates to the new domain.” 
Those gates were the traditional portals to the land of dreams, here 
by implication identified with romanticism. By a further process of 
conflation, their insubstantial fabric, the ivory, was transferred to 
the tower, now the self-evident symbol of lofty solitude. It was as 
if Sainte-Beuve had said that the new domain, so full of potential- 
ities just a few years before, was narrowing and shutting itself off 
again. 

Now, traditionally speaking, there was only one ivory gate; the 
other was fashioned of horn; and this tradition has been traced back 
to prehistoric days when men worshipped in caves, the entrances to 
which were decorated with the tusks and horns of sacrificial animals. 
In the Stone Age, according to a British anthropologist, Miss G. R. 
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Levy, the hornéd gate was seen as the dividing line between day and 
night, life and death, the human and the divine. In ancient but 
historic times, it was held to be the gateway to Hades or to the 
nether world of the Egyptian dead. Its diametrical opposite, facing 
eastward, was the chryselephantine portal associated with Mount 
Olympus or the rising sun. The classical lore and the archaeological 
data are gathered together and suggestively interpreted in E. L. 
Highbarger’s monograph, The Gates of Dreams. It would seem that 
the gate of horn was traversed by the shades of the dead, when they 
returned to this world in order to make revelations or prophecies; 
whereas the gate of ivory was reserved for the gods who, more often 
than not, appeared to men in delusive shapes and offered them 
ambiguous counsel. Hence Homer can depict the twin gates, passim 
but notably in the Odyssey (XIX, 562-7): the one of opaque ivory, 
through which pass fictitious dreams, the other of transparent horn, 
which lets out nothing but truth. This conception, which is reflected 
by many other Greek and Latin writers, finds its definitive treatment 
in Vergil’s allegorical description of Aeneas returning from the 
underworld. The locus classicus in French literature is the chapter 
on the divination of dreams from the Third Book of Rabelais, where 
Pantagruel also cites medieval and humanistic authorities on the 
subject, and Frére Jean makes an anticlimactic and inevitable pun 
upon the horns. ; 

This skeptical view of the matter, it might be argued, is not 
merely Rabelaisian; it is inherently French. When the doctors ask 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac what is the nature of his dreams, his 
prosaic reply is: “De la nature des songes.” Although the Roman de 
la rose begins by distinguishing false from true dreams, many French 
writers—basing their normative values on reason, society, and mate- 
rial reality—tend to dismiss all dreams as untrue or inconsequential. 
Tous songes sont mensonges, in the words of the proverb. A semantic 
study of the word songe in colloquial or literary usage, or even a 
glance through the successive dictionaries of the Academy, would 
show that its overtones were largely pejorative. But it would be 
equally rewarding to trace the word that has tended more and more 
to supplant it, réve. Etymologically considered, this is the more 
specific and less honorific term; significantly enough, it is a cognate 
of our English verb, “rave.” But it has improved its position since 
the arrival of the romantics; what was once the raving of a madman 
could become the réve étoilé of Ruy Blas. Temperamental kinships, 
in some degree or other, have always been recognized between 
lunatics and lovers, poets and dreamers, creative inspiration and 
varying frenzies of other kinds. Poetry, since Pindar, has been 
able to envisage life itself as the shadow of a dream. Spanish litera- 
ture has been so mystically preoccupied with this theme that its 
constant burden is voiced in Calderén’s proverbial title: La vida es 
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sueno. Shakespeare, in his own inimitable way, came to the same 
conclusion in The Tempest; but throughout his work he looked on 
death as a sleep, on life as a drama, and drama as a “dream of 
passion.” The English language even retains a special verb for intro- 
ducing poetic accounts of dream-visions, “methought,” deriving from 
an obsolete root which is not that of “think.” In characteristic con- 
trast, the French verb songer has become a casual synonym for penser. 

Classicism logically deprecated, yet it could not ignore, so universal 
a phase of human experience as dreaming. Montaigne’s many-sided 
awareness had touched upon it in his essay, De l’expérience; and 
Diderot’s intention, in the perpetually surprising Réve de d’Alembert, 
was “to give wisdom the air of folly.” However, the prevailing 
skepticism, the fear of being duped, the hatred of the irrational, the 
cult of the matter-of-fact and the wide-awake, are typically summed 
up in Voltaire’s dictionary under the heading, Somnambules et songes. 
The mysterious aspects of life were mystifications, which the mind 
of the Enlightenment sought to expose. Due allowance must be made 
for another point of view, for the underground currents of Illuminism, 
and for such unclassical expressions of wonder and curiosity as 
C. G. T. Garnier published in his series, Voyages imaginaires, . . . 
suivis des songes et visions, et des romans cabbalistiques; but these 
were already manifestations of what—teleologically—we call pre- 
romanticism. Although we may not agree with Irving Babbitt’s inter- 
pretation of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, we can still take our bearings 
from his remark that “Rousseau’s great discovery was revery.” The 
all-important adjective romantique, making its first two appearances 
in France, constitutes a highly significant link between his Réveries 
d’un promeneur solitaire and the preface to Letourneur’s translation 
of Shakespeare, which had appeared the year before. Shakespearean 
romanticism would not reach its apogee until Berlioz composed his 
Queen Mab rhapsody, which was appropriately suggested by a speech 
on the nature of dreams from Romeo and Juliet. To understand the 
intervening trends, the new generation of self-professed somnambu- 
lists, we should have to look toward Germany, and to consider the il- 
luminating examples that Albert Béguin has presented in l’Ame 
romantique et le réve. 

Taine, a later representative of the rationalistic and empirical 
attitudes, would deplore the French acceptance of German philosophy. 
“For the first time in history,” he wrote in his Philosophes francais 
au dix-neuviéme siécle, “revery was metaphysical.” For this unchar- 
acteristic concern with the speculative and the transcendental, he 
offered a political explanation: under a series of repressive govern- 
ments men were free to do little else except dream. Yet Taine, despite 
his keen interest in national psychology, neglected the psychology of 
the artist—that state of mind which, it could be maintained, owed 
its formation to German romanticism. One concise example will 
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serve our purposes: Ritter Gluck, a sketch written by E. T. A. 
Hoffmann at the crucial point of his career, when he turned from 
musical criticism to imaginative fiction. Much of it is a sequence of 
lively opinions and critical speculations; but the author’s spokesman— 
whether he be the apparition of Gluck or, more probably, a lesser 
and later musician gone mad—remains a memorable figure; and 
thus the tale looks backward to Le Neveu de Rameau and forward 
to Le Chef-d’auvre inconnu. In order to become a great composer, 
the old man tells his interlocutor, one must turn aside from the 
broad highway. “One enters the realm of dreams through the ivory 
gate; very few get a single glimpse of that gate, even fewer get through 
it.” And for them there are further pitfalls: “it is hard to get out of 
that realm.” The effectual artist is he who crosses the interior and 
returns to the highway of life; but it is all too easy for the ineffectual 
dreamer to stray continually among the phantoms; and that way 
madness lies. No mention is made of the hornéd gate, for Hoffmann 
seems to believe that all dreams are potentially both true and false, 
and that the artist’s task is to make them come true by recombining 
fantasies with actualities. 

We are moving, then, away from Vergilian symmetry toward some- 
thing like Thomas Mann’s one-sided conception of genius as a devia- 
tion from the commonplace. Hofimann’s ideal seems analogous to 
that of the youthful James Joyce: to mediate between the world of 
reality and the world of dreams. Yet Hoffmann was acutely aware, 
and the author of Finnegans Wake necessarily more so, that mediation 
is increasingly difficult. In cultivating the dream at the expense of 
reality, one ran the risk of upsetting the delicate balance of the 
mind itself. Witness the striking instance of Hdlderlin, one of those 
whose peculiar insight into the night-side of life was ultimately bought 
at the price of his sanity. Witness, particularly, this comment of 
Théophile Gautier upon the chief visionary among the French roman- 
tics: “The progressive encroachment of dream, little by little, made 
life impossible for Gérard de Nerval in an environment where 
realities operated.” This was alienation with a vengeance. Gérard’s 
literary testament, Aurélia, was published by Gautier and Arséne 
Houssaye in a posthumous volume entitled Le Réve et la vie. Its 
opening paragraph starts with an almost classic invocation, and 
sweeps us directly into the depths of unconsciousness: 


Dream [le réve] is a second life. I can never cross without 
a shudder those gates of ivory or of horn which separate us 
from the invisible world. Our first instants of sleep are the 
image of death; a shadowy numbness grips our thought, and 
we are unable to notice the exact instant when the ego, under 
another form, continues the work of existence. It is a dim 
vault which gradually lights up, and where pale figures gravely 
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motionless, who make their abode in limbo, emerge from 
the shadow and the night. Then the picture takes shape, a 
new brightness shines forth and animates these strange ap- 
paritions; the world of Spirits opens up for us. 


Thence the “épanchement du songe dans la vie réelle,” the pursuit of 
chimeras amid familiar scenes, proceeds on its zigzag course to its 
destination, a madhouse. There the two doors to the cellar resemble 
the subterranean entrance to the Pyramids—or again, perhaps, the 
double gates of dream. The visions terminate in the author’s notion 
of writing them down, in “the idea of a descent into Hell,” in the 
fatal resolve: “enfin forcer ces portes mystiques . . .” He had wished, 
on the one hand, to “arrange [his] life deliberately like a novel.” 
On the other hand, he had realized that “the human imagination in- 
vented nothing which might not be true in this world or another one.” 
Realizing that the whole truth consisted of more than facts, he had 
gone on to discover that fictions comprised a large part of it. He 
had corroborated Joubert’s maxim that illusion is an integral part 
of reality. Escape, for Gérard, could only end in confinement. 


II. THE TWO DREAMS 


Dichotomies can be just as unproductive in esthetics as in meta- 
physics. “L’imagination dispose de tout.” Yet long after Pascal enun- 
ciated that principle, Coleridge—under the influence of Kant— 
managed to effect his notorious subdivision between Fancy and 
Imagination. Granted that the operations of the mind seem to take 
place on different levels, the fundamental gap is that which divides 
intelligence from existence. The latter comes first with modern French 
philosophers, if not with Descartes; as Bergson pragmatically re- 
marked, “avant de philosopher, il faut vivre.” Since even intelli- 
gence cannot see far ahead, and cannot be trusted to guide itself 
by social rather than egoistic motives, Bergson posited a sort of 
instinct which he called alternatively fiction, fabulation, or la fonction 
fabulatrice. In his last book, Les deux Sources de la morale et de la 
religion, Bergson conceived this function as man’s continuous effort 
to fill in the gap, while incidentally creating mythologies and institu- 
tions, ethics and arts. This accords well with the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to dreams as a recapitulation of myths. Ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny, as it were, in the domain of fantasy. Whereas psycho- 
analysis studies dreamwork for what it reveals of private motivation, 
Gaston Bachelard has been interested in its revelation of collective 
experience. In his five books devoted to “the material imagination” — 
two to earth and one to each of the other three elements—Professor 
Bachelard has traced poetic imagery to some of its unconscious arche- 
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types, and has shown how the stuff of dreams can be no less tangible 
than matter itself. He has likewise shown how man bridges the gap 
between his mind and his environment, although his image-making 
faculties may take an active or a passive direction: toward either 
“reveries of will” or “reveries of repose.” 

Turning back toward romanticism and Vigny, and to those Ré- 
flexions sur la vérité dans l'art that preface his Cing-Mars, we find 
him developing a more or less Aristotelian doctrine to reconcile 
poetry with history. “In our troubled and contradictory hearts,” 
writes Vigny, “we should find two needs which seem opposed to each 
other, but which—to my way of thinking—blend together in a com- 
mon source: one is the love of the true, the other the love of the 
fabulous.” If we identify the first need with the scientific intellect, the 
second is clearly the fonction fabulatrice, and Vigny’s formulation 
comes close to Bergson’s. Other poets would formulate this polarity in 
other terms: roughly it corresponds to the division of labor between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in Lyrical Ballads. In his preface to Les 
Rayons et les ombres, Victor Hugo conceives the poet fixing one eye 
on humanity and the other on nature: “The first eye is called observa- 
tion, the second imagination.” This arrangement, which seems unduly 
schematic, is likely to result in a certain degree of strabismus. If Hugo 
attains an artistic wholeness, it is through the yoking of opposites: on 
the critical level through a synthesis of the grotesque and the sublime, 
in a famous chapter of Les Misérables through the formula of “mire 
but soul.” Meanwhile the bestial actuality and the beautiful vision 
seem to be moving farther and farther apart, so that the younger Baude- 
laire can play upon their very incongruity, upon the running contrast 
between Spleen et idéal. Baudelaire escapes from the workaday 
world, not by madness, but by stimulants; he emulates both the 
alcoholic nightmare of Poe and the opium-eating revery of De 
Quincey. Sleep, which for Keats was the matrix of poetry, is “that 
adventurous voyage of every evening” in Les Paradis artificiels; and 
dreams are again of two kinds, which Baudelaire designates as the 
“natural” and the “hieroglyphic.” 

Baudelaire speaks as a proto-symbolist; Professor Bachelard em- 
ploys psychological language; yet neither takes us very far beyond 
Vergil’s parable of a single and rather vague realm of phantasmagoria, 
communicating with outside spheres through a pair of adjoining en- 
trances, one highly attractive, the other somewhat repellent in ap- 
pearance. We may well take a monistic view of the source of dreams, 
the mental process of fabulation; but we are soon thrown back upon 
some sort of dualism when we seek to follow their effects. This is 
for the very simple reason that fiction, when confronted with fact, 
can do one of two things: accept or reject. It can either face the 
situation or seek to escape—“anywhere out of the world.” Schiller 
based his strategic distinction between naive and sentimental poetry on 
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the assumption that the ancients were at home in their world; whereas 
the moderns, ill at ease, had the choice of reflecting the real in 
satire, like that of Voltaire, or else projecting the ideal in elegy, like 
that of Rousseau. More and more they expressed themselves in the 
idyll—which, as Schiller defines it, approximates to William Empson’s 
definition of pastoral—and either harked back to a mythical golden 
age or else looked ahead to an ideological utopia. Nietzsche, as a 
student of the classics, knew that the Greeks themselves were subject 
to cleavages of this kind; and therefore he sought to distinguish the 
Apollonian dream from the Dionysiac intoxication. His disciple, 
Oswald Spengler, by changing the term “Dionysiac” to “Faustian,” 
reverted to the problematic assumption that the ancients had been 
bland while the moderns were being peculiarly difficult. All of these 
antitheses seem to grope, with some consistency among themselves, 
toward a basic statement of the dialectical relationship between 
imagination and life, and to recognize that imagination is split within 
itself by a native tendency to withdraw and an enforced necessity 
to respond. 

In this respect it may be compared with catharsis, the other side— 
the reader’s or spectator’s side—of the imaginative process, as it 
has been redefined by I. A. Richards: “Pity, the impulse to approach, 
and Terror, the impulse to retreat.” Tragedy thus works through 
ambivalence, and it must keep a sensitive equilibrium between its 
conflicting emotions. It is Freud, however, who provides the widest 
extension and the deepest penetration for the concept symbolized 
by the twin gates. Out of man’s hopes and fears are engendered his 
reveries and anxieties. Merely to indulge them may be productive of 
nothing but daydreams and nightmares. But here wish-fulfillment 
encounters the reality-principle, and the resulting compromise may 
turn out to be adaptation, invention, and sometimes creation. The 
writer is the man who, in consciously mastering his own fantasies, 
helps to shape the fantasies of others. It is this conscious mastery 
which marks the essential difference between great works of fiction 
and ordinary dreams. 


All’ Dichtkunst und Poéterei 
ist nichts als Wahrtraum-Deuterei, 


sings Hans Sachs in Wagner’s Meistersinger, foreshadowing the pos- 
sibilities of Freudian criticism even while evoking more primitive 
methods of divination. Dichtung und Wahrheit—it was the inter- 
penetration of those two categories that led Goethe to unite them 
on the title-page of his autobiography. Innocence and experience, 
sense and sensibility—the alternative, in each case, implies develop- 
ment; but William Blake never lost his innocence, and Jane Austen 
was never lacking in sensibility. Those two gates, then, still seem 
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as closely connected as the sense of wonder and the zeal for truth. 
One of them may be taken to represent the sentimental or the 
fabulous, the other to stand for the observant or the natural. But, 
however we phrase it, we end in the recognition that all great writers 
have passed through both of them. 

For example, Balzac. He is usually listed with the realists, and 
we naturally think of him as a man who traveled back and forth 
through the hornéd gate. Yet he was the contemporary and associate 
of the romantics, and recent critics have taken increasing interest 
in the visionary aspect of his work. In 1830, which was a miraculous 
year for Balzac as well as for romanticism, he brought out—among 
more important publications—a revealing story entitled Les deux 
Réves. It is simply the account of a social gathering in 1786, where 
the conversation happens to focus on dreams. One of the guests, an 
obscure lawyer, tells of a dream in which the ghost of Catherine de 
Medici has discoursed to him on matters of statecraft. Another, 
evidently a surgeon, has dreamt more prosaically about operating 
upon a patient with a gangrenescent thigh. When the time comes to 
leave, they are introduced to each other; their respective names, 
it now appears, are Robespierre and Marat. With their portentous 
exit together, the tale breaks off. Both dreams are soon to converge 
in the sphere of action. Both —the romantic dream of the rhetorician, 
the naturalistic dream of the physician—are equally prophetic of 
revolution. Both are omnipresent in the Comédie humaine, metamor- 
phosed, elaborated, and amplified, though seldom so carefully bal- 
anced or so explicitly set forth. A curiously similar episode is that 
central one in Madame Bovary: that scene in the alcove where the 
connubial reveries of the doctor and his wife are so intimately pursued, 
where Emma dreams of lovers and Italian romance while Charles is 
dreaming of patients and domestic business. This twofold mode of 
perception, the consequence of Flaubert’s habitual alternation between 
the vantage-points of romanticism and realism, constitutes what 
Albert Thibaudet has aptly termed la vision binoculaire. 

Early and repeatedly Flaubert declared, as he did in a letter to 
Louise Colet: “ .. . one must live for one’s vocation, climb into 
one’s ivory tower, and there—like a dancing-girl amid her perfumes— 
remain alone with one’s dreams.” But he knew well that such a 
retreat was just as tenuously insecure as it sounded; and from time 
to time, for better or worse, he felt compelled to mingle with society, 
even as it was changing in his day. During his later years he con- 
fessed, in a letter to Turgenev: “J’ai toujours taché de vivre dans 
une tour d'ivoire; mais une marée de merde en bat les murs a la 
faire crouler.” The juxtaposition of contrasting views—not to men- 
tion contrasting odors—created a unique perspective, which was 
neither romantic nor realistic but a combination of both, which 
involved the techniques of self-delusion and undeception used simul- 
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taneously and intensively. But, in this sense, le bovarysme was not 
without precedent; indeed it was the response to a question involving 
le donquichottisme littéraire, raised by Jules Janin at the very outset 
of the romantic period, and pointing back to the primary example 
of Cervantes. The archetypal novel, Don Quixote, had been a critique 
of the fictitious; it had discredited the romances that preceded it by 
a technique of systematic disenchantment. This meant that Cervantes 
too had to practise the art of enchantment, for disillusionment pre- 
supposes illusion, and realism would scarcely have been conceivable 
without the preexistence of romanticism. The interplay of engafio 
and desengafo, so cherished by Spaniards, is not limited to any one 
country or to a single epoch; it is only another way of stating the 
endless dialectic of ivory and horn. Hamlet’s problem looks modestly 
personal when he first answers his mother: “Seems, Madam? Nay, 
it is.” But André Gide’s translation, hypostatizing the simple English 


verbs, brings out the universal application: “Apparence? Eh! non, 
Madame. Réalité.” 


Ill. THE WAKING DREAM 


It has already been said that Taine neglected the special problem 
of the artist’s psychology. Nonetheless in De l’intelligence, the highly 


generalized outline of his psychological theories, he instanced the 
case of Flaubert, “the most exact and lucid of modern novelists.” 
What interested Taine, in the composition of Madame Bovary, was 
the author’s identification with his protagonist to the point of self- 
induced hallucination. Elsewhere Taine emphasized—perhaps over- 
emphasized—the objective forces that influence human behavior; 
here he dwells upon the subjective factors, and stresses the distinc- 
tion between mental images and physical sensations. He goes so 
paradoxically far as to assert that “perception is a true hallucination, 

. an internal dream which happens to harmonize with external 
objects.” Truth is not unattainable, but fable comes first; man dreams 
before he analyzes, and this priority seems valid historically as well 
as psychologically. “Two main processes are employed by nature 
to produce in us that operation we call cognition: one consists in 
creating illusions, the other in rectifying them.” Hence the intellect 
has its revenge upon the fonction fabulatrice, and fiction becomes an 
analytic device for exposing fantasies, an onirocritique—to sum it 
all up in a succinct term borrowed from Guillaume Apollinaire. 
After all Flaubert, that penitent romantic, had finally succeeded in 
detaching himself from Emma Bovary. The mechanism of rectifica- 
tion, as Taine describes it, not only explains the effect of Madame 
Bovary; it also applies to Don Quixote and thence to many other 
realistic novels. It also helps to explain how realism manages to 
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encompass within itself a large component of romanticism. Naturalism 
is less imaginative to the extent that it loses this component, which 
in turn—left to its own devices—tends to secrete itself within the 
more elusive domain of symbolism. 

Again the two dreams are detached from each other. The oscilla- 
tion of French literature, its ease in moving from one extreme to 
another, is strikingly illustrated when the final pages of Taine’s 
De Vintelligence are cited in the opening pages of André Breton’s 
Premier manifeste du surréalisme. There the intention is to exclude 
reality, to revel in hallucination, to cultivate the unrectified illusion. 
The romantic notion of the mad genius had included a hope for his 
eventual return from the land of dreams to the purlieus of humanity. 
Even the symbolists envisaged a system of correspondences between 
their more mystical sphere and actuality. The surrealists were the 
pure literary Don Quixotes, the Pierrots lunaires who refused to 
awaken from their dream. Gérard de Nerval’s lucid intervals were 
his only weaknesses, when viewed from the oblique angle of the 
Comte de Lautréamont. It is more than historical coincidence that, 
while creative fantasy has been projecting itself farther and farther 
out of this world, this world has been becoming more drab and dull. 
“O poétes!”’ Hugo announced in Les Voix intérieures, 


O poétes! le fer et la vapeur ordente 
Effacent de la terre, a (heure ou vous révez, 
L’antique pesanteur .. . 


But that announcement looks both ways; it suggests the possibility 
that the awakening poet can be a Whitmanesque bard of the new 
industrialism, as well as a dread lest poetry itself prove to be incom- 
patible with the conditions of modern life. The latter view is taken 
by Musset in a poem entitled Les Voix stériles: 


. . . la fiction 
Disparait comme un songe au bruit de l’action. 


This is the argument of poetic obsolescence against which Shelley 
wrote his famous defense, an argument originally advanced by Hegel 
and currently restated by Edmund Wilson. It followed that beauty 
was a thing of the past, according to Flaubert; according to his 
counterpart among poets, Baudelaire, beauty was always elsewhere. 
Rimbaud, who would ultimately be a voyager in exotic countries, 
sought it first in dreams. He “dreamed up”—as we might say to- 
day—“crusades, unreported voyages of discovery, unchronicled re- 
publics, abortive wars of religion, displacements of races and con- 
tinents: I believed in all the enchantments.” This particular sequence 


from Une Saison en enfer almost reads like a scenario for St.-John 
Perse’s Anabase. 
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The true had been synonymous with the beautiful, for the classi- 
cists: “Rien n’est beau que le vrai . . . ” The binocular vision of 
Flaubert and Baudelaire focussed upon the contrast between truth 
and beauty. Truth seemed increasingly ugly to the symbolists, who 
tended to obscure it and concentrate on forms of beauty which were 
frankly illusory. When Rimbaud hallucinated himself, he saw “a 
mosque in place of a factory, a drum-corps of angels, carriages on 
the highways of heaven, a drawing-room at the bottom of a lake”— 
anything, the farther fetched the better, that would displace the fac- 
tory and discompose the obvious characteristics of daily existence. 
One of the heroes of le bas romantisme, the murderer-poet Pierre- 
Francois Lacenaire, had also enjoyed his escapist reveries—and for 
the most concrete of reasons, since he was confined to prison and 
sentenced to the guillotine. In his Réve d’un condamné a mort, he 
sighed: 


Que l’on est heureux quand on réve! ... 
Sans dormir, réver c’est charmant. 

En moins d’une heure, ainsi j'achéve 

Le plus agréable roman. 


And since his actual life has been as sensational as any roman-feuille- 
ton, his daydream is one of simple domestic felicity. The usual 
romantic dreamer, conversely, escapes from the norms of comfort- 
able routine through dreams of highly colored extravagance. But with 
the years, with the acceleration of events, with the successive en- 
croachments of the irrational, common existence becomes extrava- 
gant. Heinrich Heine’s irony depended upon the fact that his wish- 
dreams were all too obviously untrue: “Es war ein Traum.” The 
ironies of Franz Kafka are grimmer because, to us in our century, 
no horror—not even the absurd situation of The Metamorphosis— 
can be dismissed as altogether fantastic: “Es war kein Traum.” In 
one of his apocalyptic moods, Hugo foresaw how the sense of reality, 
under such pressures, might turn itself inside out: “Quel réve horrible! 
c'est l'histoire!” 

Therefore it seems not inappropriate for the twentieth-century 
artist-hero—as personified by James Joyce in Ulysses, the work of 
fiction that consummates the realistic trend—to make the declara- 
tion: “History is a nightmare from which I am trying to awake.” 
It also seems understandable, from this point of view, why Joyce 
should have gone on to attempt a phantasmagoric chronicle of human 
subconsciousness in his gigantic dream-vision of Finnegans Wake. 
Even while Ulysses was being written, Henry James, who was then 
dying, described the onset of the first World War as “a nightmare 
from which there is no waking save by sleep.” With the subtle de- 
liberation that marked every choice he made, James chose an un- 
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abashedly romantic title for his last and unfinished novel: The Ivory 
Tower. “Doesn’t living in an ivory tower just mean the most dis- 
tinguished retirement?” is one of the questions it asks.But since this 
is Henry James, there are many others: the significance of the 
mysterious ivory cabinet, or of the crass financial documents it 
evidently conceals, or indeed of the scene being set in America after 
so many novels located abroad. James demonstrated, as Flaubert had 
done and Joyce would do, that retirement can be the most serious 
commitment. In the heyday of romanticism a keen-eyed Frenchman, 
Alexis de Toqueville, had noted that the American imagination 
devotes itself “either to conceiving the useful or representing the 
real.” His comment throws light on James’s esthetic expatriation. 
But Toqueville is more broadly illuminating, when he observes two 
opposing tendencies: “one which bears the mind of every man toward 
new thoughts, and the other which voluntarily reduces him to not 
thinking at all.” Thus the American dream finds its alternative in 
American anti-intellectualism. 

In this respect, our culture is by no means unique; it is simply a 
manifestation of our time, exaggerated by native circumstances; on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as T. S. Eliot has discovered, “Sweeney 
guards the hornéd gate.” We Americans dream somewhat more of 
the past and less of the future than our forbears did; yet the views 
of the old world are modernized when Mr. Eliot, in one of his early 
French poems, describes a Byzantine church as a “vieille usine désaf- 
fectée de Dieu.” This is the utterly anti-romantic reversal of Rim- 
baud’s “mosquée a la place d’une usine”; but of course Mr. Eliot, 
at this point, is hardly serious; he is no more of an industrialist 
than Rimbaud was a Mohammedan. He is merely reminding us, as 
he has done so much more explicitly since, that today it is hard 
to discern the richest traditions amid the accumulations of rusty 
machinery. When Renan took his long view from the Acropolis, he 
saw some truth and some falsehood in every myth. However, he © 
found it harder and harder to tell which was which, in the vast 
syncretic panorama that the ages had spread out before him. He 
had come there to pay homage to the Attic goddess of reason, but 
he was profoundly aware of other beliefs than those comprehended 
within her philosophy, and the resonance of such Biblical phrases 
as tour d'ivoire confirmed him in his final apostasy. “Les réves de 
tous les sages renferment une part de vérité. Tout n’est ici-bas que 
symbole et que songe.” This is truly a far cry from Voltaire, who 
liked factories so much better than mosques, and who had so little 
concern for the mysteries that continue to underlie the human 
condition. 

Is it a vision or a waking dream? For Proust, who explored so 
intensively the limbo between waking and sleeping, it is both at 
once. To the eye of memory, which was so characteristically the 
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Proustian mode, dreams are indistinguishable from realities. Yet the 
separation between two ways of living, between Swann’s familiar way 
and the Guermantes’ remote way, is underlined by renewing the 
metaphor of two gates, “the low and shameful gate of experience” 
and “the golden gate of the imagination.” The gold, by replacing 
the ivory, hints that doubt is to be cast on certain worldly values, as 
well as on certain youthful presuppositions. Proust’s great novel 
follows the pattern of romantic disillusionment, introduced by Cer- 
vantes and perfected by Flaubert. But Proust, much more than his 
predecessors, regards imagination as a means that leads to knowledge, 
and never completely disengages himself from impressions that have 
arrived through “the golden gates of the world of dreams.” This is 
why youth retains for him the same nostalgic freshness it held for 
Hdlderlin, who blessed the golden dreams of childhood because they 
hid the poverty of life: 


Seid gesegnet, goldne Kindertriume, 
Ihr verbargt des Lebens Armut mir. 


A later stage of life, or of history, would be a sadder one; by defini- 
tion, it would be disillusioned. But illusion seems to have more of a 
future today than Freud, in his rationalism, could have predicted. 
It may be that the cult of the oneiric is a protest against the factual, 
just as the current rediscovery of symbolism has been a desperate 
effort to transcend a literal environment in which poets and critics 
take less and less satisfaction. Once more, then, our path divides; 
we can only hope our preoccupations guide us, not toward darker 
states of consciousness, but to further self-knowledge. Perhaps we 
can take some comfort from an aphorism of Novalis, which Edgar 
Allen Poe was fond of quoting: “We are near waking when we dream 
that we dream.” 
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Romantic Poetry and Rhetoric 


For approximately half a century in France, and for a slightly shorter 
time in Great Britain and America, Romanticism has been the target 
of the critics’ onslaught. Romanticism in se, as a view of life and 
especially as a vindication of the rights of imagination and of emo- 
tional values, fared rather well under the repeated blows which it 
was dealt. We recently contended, in the Modern Language Quarterly 
of the Spring of 1954, that it could well be called “le mort vivant” 
and that a resurgence of Romantic moods was conspicuous in the 
recent literature of France and of England. Romanticism considered 
historically, in its European manifestations of the early nineteenth 
century, has suffered the fate of all that is but one phase in a long 
evolution: its novelty has worn off and the beginning of the modern 
age has been pushed later in time, around 1860-70 in literature, or 
earlier, around 1680-1715 in the history of ideas. 

Yet the obloquy heaped upon Romanticism by its theological, 
philosophical and political foes has on the whole redounded to the 
glory of that movement. The German Romantics, perhaps the truest 
of all (Hdélderlin, Novalis, Kleist, even the philosopher Schelling) 
have never counted a larger band of enthusiastic zealots than they do 
today. English Romanticism suffered more from the recent organized 
attempt to encompass poetry within a set of criteria evolved from 
Dryden and Pope, or from Donne and Marvell, or even from Herbert 
and Crashaw. Yet neither Coleridge nor Keats nor even Wordsworth 
suffered in the process. Shelley bore the brunt of the attack, and he 
has weathered it victoriously. Teachers trained in irony, paradox, 
structure and ambiguity remark that they do not have to put up an 
apologetic plea when asking their students to read Adonais, “Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty,” not even “I arise from dreams of thee.” 
Byron himself has won again, if he ever had lost it, his fascination 
for readers of his biography, of his letters, of Don Juan and even of 
his earlier poems. 

But the Romantic movement of Latin countries proved more 
vulnerable. The Spaniards have never been over-sensitive as to the 
place ultimately to be assigned to Espronceda, Zorilla or Larra, and 
to an era of their literature which was not especially conspicuous 
for its “hispanidad.” The Italians are forced to answer “Manzoni, 
alas!” when questioned as to who is their greatest novelist, but they 
know that their truest glory lies elsewhere. They have remained 
justly proud of Leopardi, but they still debate whether he was 
Romantic or classical. Many of them would not too regretfully pro- 
claim, as one of their critics did in 1908 in entitling a little book 
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thus, that J Romanticismo italiano non esiste (by Gina Martegiani). 
On the whole, the Risorgimento, not Romanticism, holds the chief 
place in the cultural history of their early nineteenth century. 

Things went otherwise in France, where, between 1875 and 
1910, academic criticism had established Romanticism as a great 
national movement from which fiction, criticism, history had sprung. 
French anthologies of modern poetry ritually opened with the big 
four (Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset) galloping as the fiery French 
quadriga. The novelists of the Romantic era were the last to be 
acknowledged as “classics.” They have fared best with posterity 
(if one excepts George Sand). The 1949-50 celebration of the 
double anniversary of Balzac’s birth and death was a true apotheosis. 
Stendhal is even dearer to the youth of France, and he may well 
some day be hailed as their truest Romantic: for he is cherished 
for his worship of passion and for his sentiment, for his melancholy 
and his shyness, for his poetical conception of his characters and 
for the poetical vibration of his style, he who was strangely insensi- 
tive to poetry. 

Michelet, the arch-Romantic among the French, is admired by 
many Frenchmen today as their greatest prose writer, which he may 
well be (Sartre dixit, in What is literature? p. 119). Two other names 
might be added to his as embodying all that was most genuinely Ro- 
mantic in France between 1820 and 1850: those of Berlioz and of 
Delacroix. Never had Berlioz captured such a share of our musical 
programs as he has lately. As to Delacroix, he (not any more than 
Géricault and even Chassériau) had never suffered from the anti- 
Romantic reaction. The impressionists, Cézanne, the Fauves all paid 
him their tribute, and no fresco has yet rivalled the admiration which 
goes to his ceilings at Saint-Sulpice or at the National Assembly. 

Only the attacks against Romantic poetry had struck home in 
France. We are not taking seriously the naive teachers who absorbed, 
without any grain of salt, the pompous and stilted pages, a la Bru- 
netiére, of Thierry-Maulnier’s Introduction a la poésie francaise. It 
was an entertaining “canular” to cut the Romantics into shreds and 
to erect as the giants among French poets Garnier and D’Aubigné 
(in whom rhetoric reigned supreme) and (a disturbing index to the 
compiler’s poetical taste) Charles Maurras! But even genuine and 
judicious scholars have, since 1920 or thereabouts, aligned them- 
selves with the foreign critics of French Romantic poetry.’ They © 
have scored its lack of purity, to which moderns have been made 
peculiarly sensitive by the prolific priest who, fretting and vaticinat- 
ing on his academician’s tripod like a new swooning abbé Trissotin, 


*Paul Hazard, in a polished but not over-profound essay, “Les Caractéres 
nationaux du lyrisme romantique frangais,” in Quatre Etudes (New York, 
Oxford Press, 1940); Louis Cazamian, in “Le Romantisme en France et en 
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set up Valéry’s verse, Racine’s “La Fille de Minos et de Pasiphaé” 
and even Musset’s “La Blanche Oloossone a la blanche Camyre” as 
the archetypes of purity. They echoed Mallarmé’s claim (regularly 
misinterpreted, as Aimé Patri showed in La Revue Musicale of 
January 1952) that poetry should “reprendre a la musique son bien” 
and should neither name objects nor formulate statements, but sug- 
gest. French Romantic poetry was also charged with being deficient 
in mystery, reluctant to submit to the pantheistic ecstasy or to the 
semi-mystical experience which Rousseau had revealed to Words- 
worth and Shelley, which Rimbaud was later to recapture. The hint 
that they are logical rationalists even in religion, poetry, gastronomy 
and politics always irks the French. Lately they have cast envious 
eyes upon the divine, or subhuman, madness which engulfed Hdlder- 
lin, Lenau, Nietzsche, and they have gloried in Antonin Artaud among 
the moderns, and in Nerval who, because he had written six, at the 
most seven, beautiful and mysterious sonnets, has been dispropor- 
tionately magnified into a major poet. Both were, at any rate, 
authentic madmen and a third was added when Cocteau coined his 
epigram on Hugo: “a madman who believed he was Victor Hugo.” 


Our purpose is not to reopen a momentous debate in a brief 
article. Our conviction is that the delirious enthusiasm for Baudelaire 
at first, then for Rimbaud and Mallarmé as the only authentic poets 
of modern France, has run its course. These poets are immensely 
great, especially for those who, like the quinquagenarian author of 
these lines, first discovered them before thesis upon thesis, textual 
analysis piled up upon over-subtle deciphering of their enigmas had 
converted them into pillars of academic criticism, overgrown with 
adhesive learned gloss. But they do not epitomize the whole of French 
poetry, and no example is perhaps more perilous than theirs for 
poets of the future. Indeed the posterity of Baudelaire has hardly 
been a prolific one in twentieth-century France: Reverdy has oc- 
casional Baudelairean accents and he stands as an isolated exception. 
The surrealists have proved strikingly cool to Rimbaud; Claudel, 
with all his admiration for the poet who had served as the angel 
of the Annunciation to the future convert, is very remote from 
Rithbaud’s Illuminations—mainly because he is an eloquent vates 
rather than an illuminated visionary. Valéry sedulously denied that 


Angleterre,” Essais en deux langues (Didier, 1938) and “Retour d’un infidéle 
a la poésie frangaise,” ibid.; the author of the present article, who does not 
lay any claim to being judicious, pointed out the deficiencies of French Ro- 
mantic poetry as compared to English in Shelley et la France: Lyrisme anglais 
et lyrisme frangais au X1X® siécle (Cairo, 1935), p. 155-170. Margaret Gilman 
has a very penetrating article on the subject in Yale French Studies (No. 5, 
France and World Literature, 1950), p. 14-26. 
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Mallarmé had ever influenced him much, or that Mallarmé could 
ever have exercised any influence through his poetry. There is far 
more of Hugo than there is of the trio Baudelaire-Rimbaud-Mallarmé 
in the best poetry of France at mid-century: in Claudel and St. John 
Perse, in Michaux and Emmanuel, in P. J. Jouve and Claude Vigée, 
in Audiberti and Pichette. There is even a little of Sully-Prudhomme 
in Supervielle and not a little Musset (wedded to Anna de Noailles) 
in Aragon. Eloquence is a hydra and it would have taken many 
Verlaines to wring its ever-renascent necks. Besides, wringing its 
neck successfully would obviously have meant, for poetry itself, 
decapitation. French poetry has not yet lost its head. 

What was lacking in the Romantic poetry of France in the first 
half of the nineteenth century? Many answers have been proposed, 
none of which is wholly satisfactory. Music primarily, might we say, 
and that affinity with folk poetry, with the simplicity of ballads 
which we cherish in Coleridge occasionally, in Goethe’s ballads, even 
in Heine, or in Lenau’s “Postillon” or “Drei Zigeuner.” But it is 
most doubtful whether the music of Swinburne, even that of Chris- 
tabel, and that of all but a few German ballads by Schiller and 
Goethe constitutes an authentic claim to superiority over the French 
for the poetry of England and Germany. 


Other critics have laid the blame on the French passion for the 
general, which detracted from the directness of their lyrical poems 
in Lamartine, Hugo and Vigny and tended to turn spontaneous lyrical 
effusions into ample and well ordered developments dubbed medita- 
tions, contemplations or philosophical poems. Much, it is true, was 
thus lost. Lamartine’s Elvire in “Le Lac,” Vigny’s Eva have no 
individual personality. But is Emilia Viviani or Jane Williams more 
sharply characterized by Shelley, or Ulrike, the girl who inspired 
seventy-four year old Goethe with his most pathetic love and to 
whom we owe the Marienbad elegy? A case could easily be made 
for meditative as against narrowly personal poetry and the old- 
fashioned identification of lyrical as personal, short and musical is 
no longer accepted by most of us. T. S. Eliot made the latest attempt 
to explode such a narrow conception of lyricism in his 1953 National 
Book League Lecture on “the three voices of poetry.” Romantic 
poetry strove for the general and the universal far more than the 
poetry of Donne and Herrick, or of Théophile, Maynard and other 
seventeenth-century French poets, had ever done. Indeed, one of the 
most arresting definitions of Romanticism is the following one: “The 
truest essence of Romanticism is to make the individual moment 
or the individual situation absolute, to universalize and to classify 
it.” As the style may lead one to suspect, that definition was not 
proposed by a Frenchman, but by a German Romantic, Novalis. 
It reads as No. 970 of his Fragments (Minor edition, Jena, III, 363). 
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Margaret Gilman, in the interesting article mentioned above, 
offered an ingenious explanation for the inferiority of French Roman- 
tic poetry. That poetry did not strike roots in a national tradition, for 
it was, unhappily, a revolution rather than a revival, and it did not 
rest on a body of thought around imagination: hence it lacked a 
content, and relied upon feeling rather than upon vision. The first 
point seems to us a stronger one than the second. We doubt very 
much that the achievement of English lyricism from Blake to Cole- 
ridge and Keats was due to their rhapsodic but highly confused state- 
ments on behalf of imagination. The English painters of the Romantic 
era, who also raved about imagination, produced very mediocre 
paintings. We have similar and even stronger doubts where Baude- 
laire is concerned and his unconvincing tribute to the “reine des 
facultés.” We are still sorely in need, however, of a history of the 
concept of imagination in France through Dubos, Diderot, Marmontel, 
Delille (who, like Akenside, wrote a poem on imagination), to Vigny, 
Baudelaire and Surrealism. Margaret Gilman will soon provide this 
and she has already treated some aspects of it. But the conclusions 
to be drawn as to the baneful effects on poetry of the lack of an 
adequate theory of imagination must doubtless remain highly 
problematic. 


The villain of the piece, who has incurred most of the blame for 
the deterioration of the French Romantic poets in the estimation of 
lovers of poetry, is eloquence. The French are, so Caesar declared 
of the Gauls, a nation of expert talkers. They are, or were until 
lately, trained in writing Latin or French discourses, broken into 
the rhetorical devices taught by Isocrates, Cicero and Quintilian. 
They are also somewhat histrionic, and flourish most conspicuously 
when they have a public, in wit, in comic observation, and in oratory. 
Rhetoric was instilled or dinned into their ears from a tender age, 
at least unitl the era of Symbolism. Therefore their poets were 
rhetoricians. 

There are many flaws in such a line of reasoning. Rhetoric taught 
as a separate discipline disappeared from French syllabi in 1885 
(see E. Chaignet, La Rhétorique et son histoire, 1888). Mallarmé, 
Laforgue, Verlaine, Rimbaud had been instructed in it no less, 
indeed far more, than Lamartine and Vigny, who had been indolent 
schoolboys. So had all English and German poets of most of the 
nineteenth century. But is there in truth much less rhetoric in the 
English or German Romantics than among the French? We doubt it. 
The very first sentence of the first of Novalis’ Hymns to Night is a 
most rhetorical question. The sixth and last of those Hymns, 
“Sehnsucht nach dem Tode,” teems with exclamations, rhetorical 
interrogations and even amplifications. Hélderlin’s “Der Archipela- 
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gus,” which Gundolf shrewdly interpreted, his “Brot und Wein,” 
which has more elegiac tenderness, and indeed all of the poet's 
prophetic hymns, such as “Der Rhein” or “Patmos,” are as rhetorical 
as Pindar once was, or as anything in Hugo. Schiller, who acted to 
HGlderlin as a rather stilted mentor, did not fail to advise him, in a 
letter from Jena on November 24, 1796, to be on his guard against 
“a hereditary fault of German poets, the prolixity which often crushes 
a very felicitous thought under an endless development and a deluge 
of strophes.” He held up to his young admirer an ideal of parsimony, 
clarity and simplicity. 

The rhetoric of each of the great English Romantics would deserve 
a study. It is present in Keats, not only in his long poems, but in 
his most perfect stanzas: 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? .. . 
What little town by river or sea-shore? .. . 


and in the second stanza of the “Ode to Psyche,” invested with 
sensuous appeal; or in 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 


Shelley is far from being the worst culprit (if guilt there be) among 


the Romantics. Coleridge’s “Ode to the departing year,” “France— 
an Ode,” even the splendid “Dejection. An Ode” make skillful use 
of all the traditional devices of rhetoric. Wordsworth did likewise. 
And few Frenchmen, not even Corneille, certainly not Hugo, have 
ever established a poem or a tirade on a framework as impeccably 
logical, as obviously solid and bulging with “if,” “therefore,” “and so,” 
“nor less, I trust,” “once again,” “thrice repeated,” “not for this I,” 
“nor perchance if I were not thus taught,” “nor perchance if I should 
be,” etc., as has Wordsworth in that magnificent description of an 
ecstasy, “Lines written above Tintern Abbey.” 

An anthology of the most eloquent passages in French poetry might 
include “Le Lac,” “Ischia,” “Paroles sur la dune” (and, if it were 
an anthology of bad poetry, a sorely needed one, “Le Dernier Chant 
de Childe Harold,” “Rolla” and the “Lettre 4 Lamartine,” even 
some of the most atrocious poems of Hugo such as “Regard jeté 
dans une mansarde” in Les Rayons et les ombres). But it should also 
comprise “Bateau Ivre,” Mallarmé’s “Toast funébre” and even “Prose 
pour des Esseintes,” samples from Claudel’s odes and hymns so 
numerous that selection would prove embarrassing, reams of verse 
from La Tour du Pin, Emmanuel, Milosz and others, even one 
third of Paul Valéry. The peril for the anthologist would be to decide 
what to exclude from Lautréamont and, indeed, from St. John Perse. 
André Breton remarked in his recent and very rich volume, La Clé 
des champs (Sagittaire, 1953) that the cast of Apollinaire’s thought 
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is revealed by his favorite leitmotif, “Il y a,” just as Perse’s key- 
formula is “Celui qui,” which opens the flood-gates of his sumptuous 
census of men’s multifarious and non-utilitarian activities. “Celui 
qui,” introducing a balanced series of enumerations, is a device 
straight from Bossuet, to which Lamartine (in the passionate and 
musical eloquence which concludes “Ischia”) and other Romantics 
resorted, as they did to “Puisque, puisque,” cumulatively proving that 
“il faut aimer sans cesse aprés avoir aimé” or to the “maintenant que” 
of “A Villequier” and “Paroles sur la dune.” 


The loss or, to use the untranslatable French word, the déchet 
in Symbolist poets (when, like Verlaine, Henri de Régnier, Verhaeren, 
Vielé-Griffin, they were imprudent enough to write more than one 
volume) is frightening, as the déchet in Claudel, in Jouve, nay, 
even in Valéry is likely to be. It is probably more considerable 
than the similar waste in the so called great Romantics. And we are 
led to wonder whether the most original and durable achievement 
of French Romanticism was not, in verse, its eloquence. De Quincey, 
who wrote a long essay “On Rhetoric” in 1829, quoted Bacon’s 
definition of the duty and office of rhetoric as “to apply reason to 
imagination for the better moving of the will.” He himself, un- 
ashamedly borrowing Wordsworth’s definition of great poetry, saw 


in eloquence “the overflow of powerful feelings upon occasions fitted 
to excite them.” 


Poetic eloquence at its best is characterized by an abundance of 
feelings or of ideas emotionally experienced, by that saturation which 
is often found in the powerful creators; then by an intoxication with 
one’s powers, that Romantic imperialism denounced tirelessly by 
Seilliére, which leads one to impart some of that overflow to others. 
Persuasion was a noble art among the ancients, and eloquence was, 
in Aristotle’s word, its handmaid. Eloquence requires the mastery of 
a number of rules and devices which rhetoric taught. I. A. Richards, 
Kenneth Burke and Jean Paulhan have rehabilitated the word rhetoric 
among us, and transformed its content. But they have not as yet 
trained a generation of college students—or of philosophers, social 
scientists and politicians—to ponder sufficiently over the warning 
uttered by Pericles to his countrymen, as reported by Thucydides: 
“The man who thinks but who does not know how to express what 
he thinks is on a par with him who has no idea at all.” Dialectics, 
which for the Greeks was the counterpart or the complement of 
rhetoric, has sprung into fashion again since Hegel and Marx. Rhetoric 
may not have too long to wait for the rehabilitation which is due 
to it. It had been associated with sophistry. In actual fact the stoics 
viewed it as a virtue and as a branch of ethics, which taught how 
to discriminate between good and evil, as Jean Cousin recalled in his 
voluminous study of Quintilian (Boivin, 1935, I, 780). 
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The poetics which stressed images above all else was for a time 
beneficent. It ended, however, by belittling poetry and by leaving it 
with a dwindling audience of over-subtle aesthetes. Many a younger 
poet today would gladly echo the concise remark of one of them: 
“Images seem to me means, not ends” (Randall Jarrell). The isola- 
tion of poetry from the main stream of life and its divorce from 
reality have been concealed from some of us by the fervor of a few 
for Hopkins, Mallarmé or the later Yeats. Professors still succeed 
in inflaming their students, who are at the receptive and romantic 
age, with the love of esoteric poetry. But such love hardly ever sur- 
vives their graduation from college. Adults are irretrievably divorced 
from poetry as they are not from music or painting: the niggardly 
place granted to verse (most of which hardly deserves the name of 
poetry) in our magazines today bears witness to the failure of poets 
and interpreters of poetry to enlarge their scant band of readers, in 
spite of a marked growth in population and in the size of the literate 
and of the college-graduated public. It is our fond belief that the 
radio programs grossly underestimate their public when they grant, 
in America at least, such a miserable place (when it is not a glaring 
absence) to the reading of poetry. Those of us who do not totally 
despair of the future of literature in this age of mass media hope that 
the poetry which has a content, because it embodies a passionate 
understanding of human emotions (“Wer das Tiefste gedacht, liebt 
das Lebendigste,” proclaimed Hdlderlin), and which has wind or 
breath (“le souffle” which Jean Prévost has searchingly analyzed 
in his Baudelaire) may survive the curse cast upon it by the tenants 
of purity and of form or pattern divorced from content.? 

Space is lacking for a detailed analysis of the original eloquence, 
“the good one,” which is occasionally found, among much dross and 
much immature declamation, in each of the leading Romantic poets 
of France. One example alone may be given here. The Harmonies 
is probably the least successful volume of Lamartine’s youth (exclud- 
ing the later Recueillements): “Your ‘gloria Patri’ diluted in two 
tomes,” wrote to the poet one of his detractors. Yet three or four 
poems in it scale heights to which French lyricism had never soared 


* Marcel Arland, a refined and perspicacious critic who has usually been more 
devoted to Marivaux or Constant than to the Romantics, has, as had Claudel 
before him, lamented the distrust of eloquence in recent poetry. “Many poems 
today lack that broad flow, that deep murmur in which, sparkling as they 
may be, images and lovely details can both be fused and seek their exact 
value. Without them, a poem may be a succession of pleasing fragments, 
but not the living thing which a beautiful work must be. ‘Prends l’éloquence 
et tords-lui son cou.’ For the last sixty years, we have been doing precisely 
that; but we overlooked the fact that there is a certain kind of eloquence 
which no great work can do without. Distrust of eloquence has brought about 
distrust of poetry itself . . . Luckily, eloquence can survive many deaths” 
(M. Arland, in Essais et nouveaux essais critiques, Gallimard, 1952, p. 130). 
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before, and they are the eloquent ones—among them this fragment 
from “Novissima Verba” in which the poet, casting a backward glance 
at his life in a supreme farewell (he survived that crisis of melancholy 
of 1830 to die only in 1869), pays the following tribute to love and 
woman, by whom alone living was justified. 


Amour, étre de |’étre, amour, Ame de |’4me, 

Nul homme plus que moi ne vécut de ta flamme! 
Nul, bralant de ta soif sans jamais |’épuiser, 
N’eitt sacrifié plus pour t’immortaliser! 

Nul ne désira plus dans l’autre 4me qu’il aime 

De concentrer sa vie en se perdant soi-méme, 

Et, dans un monde a part de toi seul habité, 

De se faire 4 lui seul sa propre éternité! 

Femmes, anges mortels, création divine, 

Seul rayon dont la nuit un moment s’illumine, 

Je le dis 4 cette heure, heure de vérité, 

Comme je l’aurais dit quand devant la beauté 
Mon cceur épanoui, qui se sentait éclore, 

Fondait comme une neige aux rayons de I’aurore, 
Je ne regrette rien de ce monde que vous! 

Ce que la vie humaine a d’amer et de doux, 

Ce qui la fait briler, ce qui trahit en elle 

Je ne sais quel parfum de la vie immortelle, 

C’est vous seules! Par vous toute joie est amour, 
Ombre des biens parfaits du céleste séjour, 

Vous étes ici-bas la goutte sans mélange 

Que Dieu laissa tomber de la coupe de Il’ange, 
L’étoile qui brillant dans une vaste nuit 

Dit seule 4 nos regards qu’un autre monde luit, 
Le seul garant enfin que le bonheur supréme, 

Ce bonheur que l’amour puise dans l’amour méme, 
N’est pas un songe vain créé pour nous tenter, 
Qu’il existe, ou plutét qu’il pourrait exister, 

Si, brilant a jamais du feu qui nous dévore, 

Vous et l’étre adoré dont l’Ame vous adore, 
L’innocence, l'amour, le désir, la beauté, 
Pouvaient ravir aux dieux leur immortalité! 


These thirty lines, the magnificent long ode on “Les Révolutions” 
composed in 1831, and, in spite of several flaws which the poet 
carelessly left in it, his powerful poem on his daughter’s death, 
“Gethsémani” (1834), rank in our eyes among the truly great 
achievements of French lyricism. They all belong to the eloquent 
type of poetry which Lamartine, around and after 1830, recognized 
as the one best suited to him. On September 22, 1835, after delivering 
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a speech at Macon, he wrote: “I now see the effective truth of what 
I had always felt: that eloquence was in me more than poetry, 
the latter being only one of its forms.” He similarly noted later, of 
one of his favorite Girondins, Vergniaud, that “his imagination first 
overflowed in poetry before it burst out into eloquence.” 

Such a dynamic kind of poetry may appear verbose, too sumptu- 
ously ample, too prone to approximate and to skirt the inevitable 
image or the strikingly concise and enigmatic line. It is entitled to 
its rightful place in France, however, alongside the more fashionable 
finds of Valéry, less eloquent but in no way less rhetorical (indeed 
far more “arty” and tricky) than Lamartine’s rolling periods. 


Qui pleure 14, sinon le vent simple 4 cette heure? . . . 
N’entends-tu pas frémir ces noms aériens, 
O Sourde! 


and the exquisite but most rhetorical and artificial questions addressed 
in the presence of “La Dormeuse”: 


Quels secrets dans son coeur brille ma jeune amie? . . 
De quels vains aliments sa naive chaleur 
Fait ce rayonnement d’une femme endormie? 


We refrain from mentioning Valéry’s more obvious failures, such 


as “La Pythie,” and the bad stanzas (there are several such) of “Le 
Cimetiére marin.” Static poetry occasionally creates delightful minia- 
tures and delights in serpentine folds and volutes. It appeals to the 
feminine half of ourselves which confesses, with Mme Emilie Teste: 
“A good part of the soul can enjoy without understanding; it is a 
large part in me.” But the invasion and the conquest of our whole 
being by a surge of poetical eloquence carried by an “élan vital” 
are not to be easily banished from the kingdom of poetry. When 
all is said, if French Romanticism had been more similar to the best 
of German and English Romanticism, we should deplore it today. 
For it would probably have spent all its force between 1820 and 
1840, and have dried up or crushed the rest of French poetry, as 
came to be the case in Germany from Heine to George, in England 
from Tennyson and Browning to Yeats (Hopkins being for all prac- 
tical purposes absent until 1918). 

Instead, just as the French Renaissance, blossoming long after 
the Italian Renaissance, timid, awkward at first, borrowing lavishly 
and slavishly from the ancients and from beyond the Alps, turned 
out to be the slow dawn of a perdurable and original classicism which 
outlived the earlier attempt of Italy, French Romanticism in 1820-40 
was only one phase by which literary history, taken in as it often 
is by manifestoes and debates, has been hypnotized. The so-called 
Romantic movement of 1820-1840 was in fact only one wave (and 
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probably the most timid, the most classical or pseudo-classical one) 
in the long history of French Romanticism. The first now convenient- 
ly termed pre-Romanticism (1760-75) was far bolder and more 
authentic in everything but poetry. The second was the timid ripple 
of Atala, Mme de Staél’s novels and criticism, Obermann, in 1800- 
1810. The third one began, in the pattern which Malraux has proposed 
as the law for all artists, by imitating pseudo-classical models before 
it became aware of its own originality.» Only on and through the 
stage could the liberation of French literature occur, after 1827-30. 
Parnassianism, Baudelaireanism, Bovarysm, were, in our view, chiefly 
a new and fourth Romantic onslaught, carried on by a liberated 
generation which no longer had to vituperate against classicism to 
conceal how close it was to it. Symbolism was, especially in its 
precursors, the most revolutionary of those successive Romantic 
waves, and psychologically the most profound. 

Yet too many of the Symbolists appear to us today as failures: 
they were satisfied with a languid and nerveless poetry, poor in 
intellectual content, distrustful of motion as well as of eloquence, 
fearful to commit itself to the great issues of the age. They paraded 
the word mystery, and attempted to put mystery by force everywhere; 
but they seldom yielded to the marvelous and failed to follow up 
that “renascence of wonder” which an English writer glorified as the 
achievement of Romanticism. Such at any rate is the charge of André 
Breton, in an essay on “Le merveilleux contre le mystére,” in which 
he praises the best of the Romantic accomplishment against an 
overrated Symbolism. 

Romantic rhetoric is not to be equated with the sense of wonder or 
with poetry, to be sure. But we believe that, after half a century of 
vituperation against eloquence, many lovers of poetry and many 
poets have become aware of the perils of a poetics evolved from an 
indiscriminate repudiation of French Romanticism. Valéry’s poetics, 
which his poetry often contradicts, has led several younger poets, 
unable to read the professor at the Collége de France with the re- 
quired irony and to see through the finery of an aged coquette, to 
an impoverishment of their gifts. Claudel, that inveterate Romantic 
in revolt against Romanticism, may well have been wiser when he 
tirelessly called modern poetry to the task of attempting the slow, 
progressive commotion of the whole man, alone worthy of a truly 
catholic poet. Curiously enough, he thus met with another literary 
potentate, the pontiff of Surrealism, whose poetical achievement, from 
the cascade of amplifications of “L’Union libre” to the rhetorical 


* One of the very best works on Romanticism which made this point (of Ro- 
mantic poetry being a supreme neo-classical achievement) is the old study by 


Emmanuel Barat, Le Style poétique et la révolution romantique (Hachette, 
1904). 
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invocations of the “Ode 4 Charles Fourier,” has not been averse to’ 
eloquence. Eloquence is after all one of the ways in which literature, 
and poetry in particular, can escape the perpetual nightmare of art: 
immobility which is death, and capture that prerogative of life: 
motion. One of the shrewdest critics of modern French poetry, Gabriel 
Bounoure, rightly said: “Tout poéme est un itinéraire pour |’A4me. 
Il n’y pas de poéme immobile.” 





ARMAND HOOG 


Who invented the Mal du Siécle? 


A Study in Responsibilities 


Of all the literary or moral notions circulated by French Roman- 
ticism, that of the “mal du siécle” is perhaps the most revealing. 
It expresses a profound spiritual crisis. It indicates the misery and 
anguish of several generations—at the least, those of Chateaubriand, 
of Musset, of Baudelaire. It evokes the lyric as well as the sociological 
aspects of Romanticism, the superb desolation of René and the dis- 
array of the energies left unexpended, in the aftermath of the Empire. 
In a word, while much Romantic writing has ceased to effect us 
today, it is through the ever alive notion of the “mal du siécle” that 
our age still communes with the values of 1830." 

But this favored notion—incessantly taken up and commented 
on during the first half of the 19th century—where does it come 
from? Who originated it? Who gave it the dynamic force that marks 
off a few reverberating critical expressions? Hardly an attempt has 
been made to answer this question. Most historians and critics, with- 
out much reflection, agree in saying that Chateaubriand between 
1802 and 1805 provided the first diagnosis of the mal du siécle, 
and that the triumph of the term is due to the Confession d’un Enfant 
du Siécle, which appeared in 1836. Such was the opinion of Sainte- 
Beuve, whose authority was readily recognized, since the author 
of the Lundis had gone through the experience and had known the 
men of whom he wrote. In 1849 he says of Chateaubriand: “He has 
as it were begotten this ennui, incurable, melancholic, having no 
cause, so often gentle and enchanting in its expression, savage and 
arid at its root, and fatal to the heart, fatal to the good and healthy 
exercise of the domestic virtues—René’s sickness . . . has been the 
sickness of our entire age . . .” In a kind of eulogy, ten years later, 
the same critic declares himself convinced—not without some sur- 
prise—that it is Musset, in the opinion of the young people of the 
day, who appears to be the perfect representative of his era: “For 


*The review La Nef brought out a special number devoted to the contem- 
porary “Mal du Siécle” (June-July 1951). The issue opens with a somewhat 
hasty and insufficient “Petit Manuel du Mal du Siécle” by M. Jacques Lebar. 
—In the collection of essays, Problémes du Romantisme, M. A. Boutet de 
Monvel writes: “From the Jeune-France to the Surrealists, there is not only 
an elective fraternity, but a deep-rooted continuity of the Mal du Siécle” 
(Revues des Sciences Humaines, April-Sept. 1951, “Postérité du héros ro- 
mantique,” p. 138ff). 
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you are the child of the century, you personify it in their eyes . . .”” 
Albert Thibaudet later takes up the same idea while studying the 
generation of 1820. It is Musset, he writes, “who popularized the 
name Enfant du Siécle . . . The enfant du siécle has more or less 
symbolized the young man sick of body and soul, sick of the mal du 
siécle . . .”*—-Here we should like to verify these attributions of 


responsibility, and give a more precise and detailed answer to the 
problem of the mal du siécle. 


THE “MAL” AND THE “ENFANT DU SIECLE” 


Two slightly different notions have indeed fused in the mythology 
of the suffering Romantic soul. The first is the idea of the “Enfant 
du siécle,” the second, the idea of the “mal” bound to an era or 
a generation. 

The first of these expressions was no invention of Musset’s. Al- 
ready in 1833, in Lélia, George Sand had portrayed “the young 
Sténio, that enfant du siécle.” And again: “He was the son of his 
century . . .”* Will it be said that Musset and George Sand are but 
one and, in their unending conversations, succeeded in creating this 
child of their loquacity? That also would not be correct. Open La 
Conversion d’un Romantique, a furious, mediocre pamphlet written 
by Jay in 1830 against Joseph Delorme and his whole generation. 
In the Salon de la Mélancolie, all draped in black, at the home of 
the Countess Colombelle, are gathered the fanatics of the new litera- 
ture. “ ‘Who,’ I said to him, ‘is that emaciated man wearing glasses, 
casually ensconced in that armchair?’ ‘It is an enfant du siécle .. .’””® 
Six years before the Confession! Note that Jay, a meticulous observer, 
with deliberate cruelty needed but to highlight the words in vogue 
which were, so to speak, already consecrated. One can be certain 
that more than one enfant du siécle had already been sprawling on 
sofas during the last years of Charles X’s reign. 

As for the “mal” of the Romantic soul, the expression became 
more and more frequent from the early years of the 19th century on, 
but it is not in René or the Génie du Christianisme that it first ap- 
pears. It would be futile to seek it there. Without a doubt, Chateau- 
briand is largely responsible for the characteristics of the mal du 
siécle, as indicated by Nodier in 1805, Rémusat in 1818 and Cus- 


* Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire sous Empire, 1, 349; 
Lundis, XTV, 283 (26 Sept. 1859). 


* Albert Thibaudet, Histoire de la littérature francaise de 1789 a nos jours, 
p. 105, 


* George Sand, Lélia, II, 135; I, 348. 


* La Conversion d’un Romantique, manuscrit de Jacques Delorme, publié par 
M. A. Jay . . . Paris, Montardier, 1830, p. 73. 
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tine in 1819. And, doubtless, Chateaubriand also knew that his 
“secret languor,” the “strange wound” of his heart, belong to the 
period. In fact, the famous chapter of the Génie du Christianisme 
intended as a preface to René and devoted to the “incoherence of 
Passion” (le vague des Passions) speaks of a current crisis of civili- 
zation. However, if not the phenomenon, at least the term “mal du 
siécle” is lacking in the first and most celebrated texts of this sachem 
of Romanticism. Perhaps this explains the curious vengeful polemic 
of the Mémoires d’outre-tombe and the Essai sur la littérature an- 
glaise, in which under pretense of damning his deplorable posterity— 
we are hardly deceived—Chateaubriand bitterly claims the honor 
of having been the first: “I fear I was the first culprit; a born inno- 
vator, I shall perhaps have passed on to future generations the 
sickness from which I suffer” (passage dated June 1821). Later, 
pretending to judge his work and to denounce its imitators, he says 
again: “In René I laid bare an infirmity of my century . . . Sickness 
of the soul is not a permanent and natural condition” (lines written 
in 1836, the same year as Musset’s Confession).* Before Chateau- 
briand bothered to assert his author’s rights in 1821—obeying a 
somewhat comical impulse that reveals the vanity and false modesty 
of the alarmed author—the expressions “mal” and “maladie du 
siécle,” which owe him nothing, were already established clichés. 


How far back can we trace the occurrence of the word? Much later 
Charles Asselineau, a veteran of the second Romantic generation 
and author of the priceless Mélanges tirés d’une petite bibliothéque 
romantique, suggests a date. Speaking of Jean Polonius (Xavier 
Labensky), an extremely interesting frenetic poet, he points out: 
“In ‘Erostrate’ the poet personifies all the despair, all the disillusion, 
the conflict of ambition and disgust that had long been called, around 
1820, the mal du siécle . . .”® In 1820, then? But even before that 
date one can find texts in which the ideas of mal, siécle or génération 
are clearly associated. In 1816 Benjamin Constant remarks, in the 
draft of a preface found by M. Rudler: “I wanted to portray in 
Adolphe one of the principal moral maladies of our age, the fatigue, 
the uncertainty, the lack of strength, the perpetual analysis that saps 


* Les Tristes, ou Mélanges tirés des tablettes d’un suicidé, publié par Charles 
Nodier, Paris, Demonville, 1806, p. 7, 9, 10; Rémusat, “Werther, René, 
Jacopo Ortis,” article of 1818 reprinted in Passé et Présent, Paris, 1847. I, 
117ff; Astolphe de Custine, Lettres inédites au Marquis de la Grange, Paris, 
1925, letter of 26 July 1818, p. 26. 
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the spontaneity of every feeling . . .”* There is again question of “ma- 
ladies of the soul” in the “Lettre a l’Editeur” at the end of the story. 
In 1818 there appeared an extraordinary work by Lourdoueix, a 
friend of Vigny’s, entitled Les Folies du Siécle, roman philosophique. 
Joseph, the hero, who resembles the Stello of 1831 avant la lettre, 
suffers from melancholy, sadness, consumption, insensibility to pleas- 
ure and unsociability. “Perhaps,” he says, “that is all there is to 
my sickness . . . And do you think, Doctor, that medicine could 
cure this illness?” Less subtle than the future “Docteur-noir,” Lour- 
doueix’s doctor was satisfied to confine Joseph in a lunatic asylum. 
The same year (1818) Charles de Rémusat exposes the “vague 
secret alarm” of contemporary Frenchmen. “This condition is not 
unusual,” he writes “in our present age.”* Also in 1818, Astolphe 
de Custine writes to his friend Edouard de la Grange in much the 
same terms. Life seems to him “as annoying as having to move 
(ennuyeuse comme un déménagement).” But, he says, “this condi- 
tion is a sickness of the soul.”* In 1819 Ballanche devotes to the 
same problem the first discourse of his little volume Le Vieillard 
et le Jeune Homme: “Secret restlessness that devours you. . . I 
should like to attempt, my son, to cure you of so sad a malady, so 
trying a state of the soul that inverts the seasons of life . . .”° 

The expression is making headway. In the fall of 1824 Le Journal 
de Commerce maintains with heavy irony that “Romanticism is 
not an absurdity: it is a malady.*® In March 1825 Delécluze speaks 
of the “black malady” that is affecting Lamartinian poetry.’ In 1829 
the author of Joseph Delorme discerns in his hero an “inexplicable 
malady” and the following year, in the preface to the Consolations, 
he evokes “the songs about themselves with which these sick souls 
have entrusted us.” One finds in these same Consolations a few lines 


dedicated to Mérimée, dated December 1829, in which the poet 
exclaims: 


The Age, you say, is ungodly:—it is not, 
It is sick, alas! It sighs, it hopes. . . 


Three years later, Sainte-Beuve clarifies his opinion (on the subject 
of Sénancourian ennui): “This word ennui, taken in its broadest 


* Benjamin Constant, Journal intime, précédé du Cahier rouge et de Adolphe, 
éd. Mistler, Rocher, Monaco, 1945, p. 138. 


* Lourdoueix, Les Folies du Siécle, Roman philosophique, Paris, 1818, p. 12. 
* Charles de Rémusat, op. cit., I, 117ff. 

* Astolphe de Custine, op. cit., p. 26. 

° Euvres de M. Ballanche, Paris, 1833, Ill, 5-7. 

*P. Trahard, Le Romantisme défini par le Globe, Paris, 1920. 
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and most philosophical meaning, is Obermann’s distinctive trait and 
his sickness; it was, in part, the sickness of the age (mal du sié- 
cle) . . .”* In 1830 Nodier began the delightful short story “Clé- 
mentine” with an illusion to the “generation of misery” to which the 
hero, Maxime Odin, belongs. In May 1833 George Sand wrote: 
“Our age distinguishes itself through a great multitude of moral 
maladies, unobserved up to now, henceforth contagious and fatal . . . 
The invasion of these maladies must have introduced the seed of 
a new poetry.”*® In 1834 Evariste Boulay-Paty gives Joseph Delorme 
a suffering brother in the person of Elie Mariaker: “He had that 
somber melancholy, a malady of youth, engendered by the preco- 
cious knowledge of our advanced civilization, a kind of madness, 
brought about in the brain by the searing rays of premature experi- 
ence.”: That strange collection of Edouard Alletz’s, Maladies du 
Siécle, appears in 1835. The very first pages deal with the question 
of the “terrible malady of our age (le grand mal de notre siécle).” 
The author gives a highly significant example in the short story en- 
titled “Le Désenchantement”: “the mysterious malady” which af- 
flicts the young Julien Saint-Hilaire.*In the same year a critic of the 
Revue de Paris writes, with reference to Madame Tastu and the 
poetesses of the period: “What is this mal du siécle that casts a 
shadow on the gentle thoughts of woman? It is the evil of all periods 
of transition, of all ages in which society undergoes change.”* 
Musset’s novel of 1836 is only one of many works in which the 
expression appears. Later, the term continues to find favor, but 
nothing proves that it owes any more to Musset than to his prede- 
cessors. In 1837, in Les Romans et le Mariage by Théophile de 
Ferriére, the moralist Lélio lengthily catechizes another child of the 
age: “You are sick Vérigny, you are very sick.”* Delphine de Girar- 
din, who under the pseudonym of Viscount de Launay wrote the 
charming Lettres parisiennes, in the spring of 1837 analyzes the 
mal du siécle.*In 1838 are published the Poésies posthumes of Emile 
Roulland, victim of the “deadly moral epidemic of the age” and of 


* Sainte-Beuve, Poésies complétes, Paris, Charpentier, 1869; Vie de Joseph 
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its “consuming sickness.”* Saint Marc Girardin, solemn as ever, de- 
nounces from his literary pulpit the suicide that is in vogue, “une 
maladie des raffinés et des philosophes.”” A letter from Flaubert to 
Louis de Cormenin written in June 1844 comments on the “modern 
ennui.” It is, says the author of Mémoires d'un Fou, “a malady of 
youth into which I relapse on my bad days, such as today.”* Sainte- 
Beuve, renegade of Romanticism, disposes of Chateaubriand. René, 
“son of an age that has examined everything, questioned everything,” 
is the “prototype of the moral disease of the imagination in that 
era and for the generations that have followed.”® The critic’s snarling 
is almost amusing if one recalls that Sainte-Beuve, as we have seen, 
was much more responsible than Chateaubriand for spreading the 
term mal du siécle. In 1849 Lamartine in his turn evokes the ado- 
lescent feelings that determined the rest of his life. “Languors, 
spasms, dejection, disgust with life, desire for death, which I took 
for physical ailments and which were nothing but the sickness of 
my soul.” 

After 1848 little can be found except souvenirs and retrospective 
judgments. In 1853 Maxime du Camp, a less intelligent if not less 
artful turncoat than Sainte-Beuve, publishes an impeachment of the 
Romantic generation in his Mémoires d’un Suicidé—a book that 
from the beginning to the end is built around the idea of sickness. The 
hero, Jean-Marc, condemns himself to it on each page: “Dream, 
since that is your disease, since you have an ulcer in your brain .. .” 
or “I loved this disease that devoured me, I sought it out, I provoked 
it, I abandoned myself to it utterly . . .”* Souvenirs also are the 
Histoire de ma vie and Valvaédre by George Sand, in which a certain 
Francis Obernay speaks of the emotional experiences of his youth: 
“I was somewhat afflicted with what has been called the maladie du 
siécle, ennui, doubt, pride.”* Retrospective, too, are the collections 
of theatre reviews in which Jules Janin evokes the days of 1830— 
the young girl “who quietly succumbs after a mysterious illness, 
satiety mingled with youth” ‘or “the hordes of miserable dreams that 
fill these idle souls, minds made sick by contemplation.”* 

And finally there come the moralists and philosophers who have 
known the Romantic agony at second-hand. In his Philosophes 


*Emile Roulland, Poésies posthumes, Paris, 1838, “Préface.” 
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francais du X1X®* siécle of 1855, Taine has little new to add to the 
description. An analysis by Caro is more interesting because, muster- 
ing all the elements of this “complex malady,” this Cousinian philos- 
opher stresses its secret ambiguity: “Doubtlessly a sickness, but a 
sickness which to experience is alluring rather than painful .. .” 
At this point we can end our survey of the texts.° 

At what moment in the course of the 19th century did the Ro- 
mantic mal du siécle go out of fashion? It seems possible to deter- 
mine it precisely. Just after 1848 militant Romanticism seems to 
give way to souvenirs. However, not all is dead. Another few years 
must pass before its official demise can be announced. What Sainte- 
Beuve had to say in 1849 provides excellent testimony. This sick- 
ness, he writes, “has today almost disappeared, or is at least no 
longer endemic.”* Some years later, in 1853, Maxime du Camp 
rushes into the fray: “Thank God, each day sees a further decline 
in this sickly and sorrowful race, born on René’s knees, crying in 
Lamartine’s Méditations, tearing out its heart in Obermann, and 
relishing death in Marion de Lorme’s Didier . . .”’ In the Fleurs du 
Mal, the quinquagenarian Sainte-Beuve recognizes “the last symp- 
tom of a sick generation whose elders are well known to us.’ It is 
thus entirely justifiable to see in Baudelaire the last representative 
of the mal du siécle. 

Such is the brief history of a critical notion whose popularity was 
and remains considerable. If Chateaubriand and Musset contributed 
to its success, neither is directly responsible. Chateaubriand rallied 
to it, in a fashion, fifteen years after the Génie du Christianisme 
and René. And when Musset published his novel in 1836 the ex- 
pressions “enfant du siécle” and “mal du siécle” had been making 
the rounds for years. 


THE “MAL DU SIECLE” AND THE GENERATION OF THE EMPIRE 


The most important point remains to be verified. A traditional criti- 
cal view, resting on the analyses of Vigny, Musset, Stendhal, Balzac 
and many others, would have it that the mal du siécle chiefly affected 
the generation that followed the fall of the Empire: young men 
suddenly left idle, stripped of ideals and excluded from the course 
of history. Vigny writes: “I drifted on with this generation of the 
Empire, born with the century and to which I belong . . .”* And 


*Caro, Nouvelles études morales sur le temps présent, Paris, 1869, p. 54. * 
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Musset: “And then anxious youth sat down to rest on a world in 
ruins . . .”* Stendhal observed, in 1826: “Our young men, having 
nothing more to occupy them, have fallen into lassitude . . .”* And 
Balzac speaks of “the helotism to which the Restoration has con- 
demned youth. The young men who did not know what to do with 
their energy . . .”* With this interpretation the modern historian 
M. Charles Pouthas allies himself somewhat too readily. According 
to him, Romanticism “is a social phenomenon because it is the 
refuge sought by a generation born under the Empire, brought up 
in the fracas of its exploits and in the tumult of revolutionary mem- 
ories; the society that was re-established, and the politics of peace, 
denied it the realization of its ambitions . . . How could frustration 
have expressed itself except in the repudiation of all that made for 
the happiness of its elders, and in the pride of suffering from what 
it calls the ‘mal du siécle’ . . .”* This is very well said. However, 
more than one testimony we are about to examine invites us to 
look much further back. 

I have mentioned the piece of buffoonery published by Jay in 
1830, La Conversion d’un Romantique, in which an enfant du siécle 
(ante-dating Musset’s book) can be seen pontificating in the “salon 
de la Mélancolie.” Consider this character more closely. He is far 
from being a young man, as might have been expected in the case 
of a contemporary Romantic. This enfant du siécle, says Jacques 
Delorme (Jay’s mouthpiece) “seems to me at least 60 years old, and 
that can readily be noticed, even though he paints his eyebrows and 
assumes a simpering air.”° It must be admitted that it would be 
difficult to attribute the melancholy of such a creature to the anguish 
of a youth left idle by the fall of the Empire. But if Jacques Delorme 
is astounded to meet this aging enfant du siécle, Joseph Delorme 
would be less astonished by it. For in 1849 Sainte-Beuve defines 
the “mal de René” as this “moral sickness that [has] prevailed for 
more or less fifty years, and with countless variations . . .”* That 
takes us back to 1800. And in a section of Portraits contemporains 
the same Sainte-Beuve speaks of the mal du siécle under the Em- 
pire “about the year 1800.”’ I find the same opinion in Delécluze, 
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whose Souvenirs de soixante années that go from 1789 to 1849 are, 
as is known, among the best documents on the evolution of French 
taste during the period. In it he speaks of René’s “moral malady” 
which is not at all a novelty since, he says, “it was fashionable 
toward the end of the last century when the French translation of 
Werther drove more than one of its readers to suicide.”* Here we 
are far from the Imperial generation. 

I shall borrow another piece of evidence from the curious Maladies 
du Siécle by Edouard Alletz, a work published, as we have seen, 
before the Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle. The short story en- 
titled “Le Désenchantement” relates the sufferings of Julien Saint- 
Hilaire, a young man ravaged by “this somber melancholy, this 
vague restlessness, symptomatic of a sickness of the soul that is 
only too common these days.” To his mother Julien confides the 
reasons for his despair. At the age of eighteen he had wanted to 
become active in public affairs. He had published more than ten 
pamphlets, to no avail. “Of what use,” he asks, “is it to dream 
without acting, to hope without attaining, to burn alone without giv- 
ing light to others’’” Julien would thus be a kind of Octave, a Musset 
character avant la lettre, suffering from the impotence of his gen- 
eration. But wait a little. 

Unlike Musset’s Octave, Julien suffers from a hereditary disease 
and represents the second generation of victims. When M. de Saint- 
Hilaire, the father, learns of his son’s disease, he recognizes it: 
“I was not deceived,” he exclaims, “I recognize ennui, this poison 
of imaginations prematurely aged, and of hearts too early filled with 
foolhardy illusions. It has devoured me, it wi!l devour my son, it 
will devour his children; it is the curse of God who punishes up to 
the seventh generation a nation without faith.” And elsewhere: 
“I knew this terrible disease at 20, our Julien contracted it at 18, 
sinister precocity of the heart’s disordered dreams . . .”® Musset had 
not thought of making his Octave a congenital Romantic. However, 
who is right? 

As early as 1805, about the time of René, a friend of Chateau- 
briand’s, the moralist Guéneau de Mussy, depicted the distress of 
the new generation, of the “young man shipwrecked, as it were, at 
the outset of his career . . . All he engenders are endless desires 
and aimless projects . . . He believes he has seen through it all and 
withdraws from life. His heart is withered and he has never known 
passion . . . Youth has fallen prey to an extraordinary sadness, to 
the false consolations of a weird and exalted imagination, to the 
arrogant disdain of life, to the indifference that is born of despair; 


* Delécluze, Souvenirs de soixante années, p. 201-202. 
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a serious disease has manifested itself in a hundred different forms.”" 

And what of René? It has been insufficiently noted that René, 
the historic René of the American adventure, is precisely a pre- 
Romantic. The anecdote on which Chateaubriand based his book 
is very accurately dated in Atala: “In 1725 a Frenchman named 
René, driven by his passions and his unhappiness, arrived in Louisi- 
ana.” René’s marriage to Céluta, the conversations between Chactas 
and Pére Souél, the war between the Natchez and the French of 
Fort Rosalie, Céluta’s despair, all this occurs in the space of two 
years. The final massacre took place in 1727. I am quite sure that 
Chateaubriand had no other intention than to make use of an 
actual episode whose tragic elements had struck him when it was 
related to him during his travels in America. It is neverthless not 
uninteresting that René should be the fictitious contemporary of the 
Abbé Prévost who, for the first time, expressed the Romantic agony 
of the soul. 

We surely must be convinced that the perspective of the mal du 
siécle and the very vocabulary of this disease began long before 
Chateaubriand. Only the exceptional prestige of the writer could 
have led a Théophile Gautier to believe that the creator of René 
had “invented modern melancholy.” He invented neither the disease 
nor its diagnosis; he only lent them his incomparable voice. Stendhal, 
for example, guessed as much. Speaking of an 18th-century letter- 
writer, he used, in 1812, an amazing expression. He recalls “the 
letters of Madame du Deffand and other posthumous children of 
the age of morbidezza.”* Later, in 1844, a trusted witness of the 
Romantic struggles Blaze de Bury writes: “The child of the century 
was born before the century.”* And even a contemporary historian 
M. Louis Madelin writes, on the subject of the nobility of the Old 
Order; “Bowed and uprooted, they were, in addition, as were many 
others, attacked by the mal du siécle.”* The same investigation that 
has been undertaken of the 19th century could be applied to the 
18th century. (We only lack space to do so here.) It could then 
be perceived that this mal du siécle supposedly bequeathed to the 
19th century by Chateaubriand—who did not name it—and by 
Musset—who took it from others—is in fact but the sign of a 
moral crisis that extended from 1740 to 1840. Not the “mal du 
siécle,” but the “mal des deux siécles.” 


(Translated by Beth Brombert) 
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Rousseau, Romanticism 
and the Philosophy of Existence 


“Contrast,” said Royce, “is the mother of clearness.” This is a truth 
which any man can verify simply by recalling the way in which he 
is most likely to grasp the nature of any of his own experiences. It 
is virtually impossible to describe a writer, a work of art, a friend, 
an occupation without doing so by means of comparison and contrast. 
The writer we have in mind is important because he is more adept 
than others at expressing the temporal character of life; our art form 
is meaningful to us because it is closer to our concrete experience 
than any other form; our friend is dear to us because he is depend- 
able whereas many of our casual acquaintances are not; our occupa- 
tion stands out with clarity as soon as we know that it is more de- 
manding or less rewarding in certain respects than some others. 
Human attitudes, outlooks and temperaments can best be understood 
when set off in contrast to each other and to their surroundings, 
just as mountains reveal themselves vividly and clearly because of the 
valleys and plains in between. 

Romanticism, both as an individual temper of mind and as a com- 
prehensive outlook on the world, and the philosophy of existence as 
a philosophical response characteristic of the individual in the modern 
world, can be viewed together and understood through just this 
sort of contrast-effect. In some respects the two are similar, and in 
others they are very different; but however this may be, each will 
be better understood if we can succeed in getting them both into view 
at the same time in order to compare certain of their significant 
features. 

It may safely be assumed that Romanticism is accepted as the 
name of a broad cultural movement of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, even though what is to be meant by the term will depend 
to a large extent on the particular individuals chosen to represent 
the movement. The philosophy of existence, or “existentialism” as it 
has come to be known, presents its own problems for the interpreter; 
first, because we are at present in the midst of the development, and 
second, because many of those who might legitimately be called 
“existentialists” are inclined to deny not only their own membership 
in the movement, but even that there is any such thing as a move- 
ment at all. The first problem is always a formidable one for any 
effort of contemporary understanding; the second can be resolved by 
bearing in mind that those actively engaged in elaborating a form 
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of thought are not the best interpreters of what it all means. Despite 
the disclaimers, there is a very definite main drift of thought stem- 
ming from Kierkegaard and legitimately to be regarded as existential 
philosophy. 

Confronted with two complex outlooks on the world, it is clearly 
impossible to follow either through the details of their many repre- 
sentatives. What is possible, however, is to consider each as an 
example of what Whitehead called a “climate of opinion,” a cast 
or temper of mind appearing at a definite historical period and 
possessed of sufficient identity and continuity throughout a variety 
of thinkers to justify our taking it as a single entity. In order to 
hold any discussion of such climate to the concrete it is necessary 
to introduce one or more representatives and to ask them to do 
double duty. On the one hand they must appear as typical of the 
movement, and on the other they must be able to stand as individual 
thinkers in their own right, differing in this or that particular from 
the general climate which they exemplify. For Romanticism we may 
conveniently choose Rousseau and for the philosophy of existence, 
Kierkegaard and Jaspers,’ relying here and there on others of a simi- 
lar bent who might also have been chosen to be the main representa- 
tives. All that it is necessary to bear clearly in mind is that whatever 
is said about a representative thinker points beyond itself as revela- 


tory of the general climate of opinion. Moreover, it will be necessary 
to select from all the possible aspects of these movements which 
might be considered, three concepts—the individual, freedom and 
reason—employing them as reference points for comparison. 


The most obvious meeting point is the primacy of the individual. 
There can be little question that Romanticism in all its forms ex- 
pressed a high regard for the individual, and the Romantics waged 
an incessant war against whatever tended to hinder the free develop- 
ment of individual talents and capacities. Speaking of the English 
Romantic poets, Bowra says: 


The Romantic movement was a prodigious attempt to dis- 
cover the world of spirit through the unaided efforts of the 
solitary soul. It was a special manifestation of that belief in 
the worth of the individual which philosophers and politicians 
had recently preached to the world.—C. M. Bowra, The Ro- 
mantic Imagination, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1949, p. 23. 


In Rousseau this concern for the individual took the form of a stress 
on all that is most intimately personal in life; inclination, desire, 


‘To attempt within a brief article to justify the selection of these as representa- 
tive would be disastrous; the reader is free to choose his own representatives. 
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feeling and will. Indeed one might say that whatever misplaced repu- 
tation Rousseau has earned for being a “sentimentalist” stems from 
his insistence on the importance of the intensely personal features 
of individual life. Likewise, as a common theme for the philosophy 
of existence, is a concern for the status and ultimate destiny of the 
individual; for all of them without exception, existence means some- 
thing individual or it means nothing at all. “The whole development 
of the world,” said Kierkegaard, “tends to the importance of the 
individual,”? and it is clear that the aim of all his writing (especially 
the works “indirectly communicated”) is to call the individual back 
to what is unique to himself and away from exclusive concern with 
what is common to the species. Kierkegaard saved some of his bitter- 
est irony for the “comical” man, the man of much knowledge and 
erudition, the man who is learned even about himself and human 
affairs, but who has managed to overlook his own self, the fact of 
his existence and the problems connected with the working out of 
his own destiny. A similar emphasis is found in Jaspers in his distinc- 
tion between the truths which the individual counts as part of his 
knowledge and the truths by which the existing individual actually 
lives, truths so intimately bound up with his individual self that he 
is ready to die for them if necessary. 

Granted that these two types of thought have a common concern 
for the individual, it must be asked whether they both understand 
the individual in the same way. For much Romanticism and Rousseau 
particularly, the contrast between the individual and civilized society 
was a contrast between the natural and the artificial, between an 
original nature and a highly organized and contrived set of institu- 
tions.* In seeking to recover the individual from a maze of social 
relationships and structures and to set him free again, Rousseau was 
trying to make it possible for an original individual nature to come 
forth and express itself frankly without false restraint.‘ It is important 
to bear in mind, however, that he clearly presupposes the existence 
of this individual nature which needs only to be provided with a 


* The Journals of S. Kierkegaard, tr. Dru, Oxford University Press, London, 
1938, no. 632 (1847); cf. no. 1050: “in the anima! world ‘the individual’ 
is always less important than the race. But it is the peculiarity of the human 
race that just because the individual is created in the image of God ‘the in- 
dividual’ is above the race.” 

*This is not to say that the contrast between “individual” and “society” cor- 
responds in every respect to that between “natural” and “artificial.” If this 
were the case it would be impossible for Rousseau to speak as he does of the 
“natural society.” Cf. Emile V, “ce qui est naturel a l’état naturel et ce qui 
est naturel a l'état civil.” See H. Hoffding, Rousseau and His Philosophy, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930, p. 116. 

‘Notice in this connection, Rousseau’s remark “There is no one in the world 
less able to conceal his feelings than Emile.” Emile V, Eng. tr. Barbara 
Foxley, Everyman Edition, p. 377-78. 
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proper environment in order to flourish. “Oh man,” he says, “live 
your own life and you will no longer be wretched. Keep to your 
appointed place in the order of nature and nothing can tear you 
from it” (ibid., II, p. 47). 

With existentialism, however, the protest in the name of the individ- 
ual is not made in behalf of an original nature taken as a norm in 
Rousseau’s sense; it is rather an attempt to bring the individual face 
to face with the fact of his own unique existence. Despite criticism 
of the anonymity of the mass man in society, society is not looked 
upon simply as an artifice through which something natural has been 
distorted. For Kierkegaard and Jaspers the individual finds himself 
set down in the midst of a bewildering and threatening environment 
and, starting with a full recognition of this fact, he must find his 
meaning and fulfillment in the relatively short time allotted to him. 
For existentialism there is no conception of an original nature which 
provides a norm for man, a nature to which man may turn and re- 
turn in confidence.’ On the contrary, almost all of the existential 
philosophers stress the precarious foothold which man has in the 
world; he is the being who asks what it means to be and, discovering 
that he cannot lay hold of his own nature (let alone his ideal fulfill- 
ment) with certainty, he is anxious, concerned and driven. In Jaspers 
and Heidegger particularly there looms large the idea of Kant that 
man has no fixed “nature” like other things but possesses instead 
freedom something which is his by “nature” but which is at the same 
time a task to be completed, an achievement rather than a fixed en- 
dowment. It is almost as if the individual were to give his own nature 
to himself in the design and prosecution of the projects which mani- 
fest his freedom. Man is existence and his existence is prior to all 
essential nature, to all essence, which is precisely why, for the exis- 
tentialists, the individual cannot be interpreted as an original nature 
waiting for its development upon the removal of artifical restraints. 

It is important to notice in this regard that a great deal of Romanti- 
cism, despite its criticism of the 18th-century world of Reason, could 
still presuppose this world as a stable background for individual devel- 
opment. In short, for all of their criticism of their own immediate past, 
most Romantics, and Rousseau particularly, still believed in the idea 
of Nature as a norm and as a guide. Were this not true, Rousseau 
would not have been able to say to Emile, “You must follow nature’s 
guidance if you would walk aright.” In contrast, the philosophy of 
existence does not have the objective world of Reason and Nature 
upon which to fall. Between the age of Romanticism and the con- 
temporary world falls the second half of the nineteenth century and 


*See Rousseau, Contrat Social, Bk. Il, ch. IX. “Comme la nature a donné 
des termes 4 la stature d’un homme bien conformé, passé lesquels elle ne 
fait plus que des géants ou des nains,... ” 
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the shaping of the historical consciousness. In a sense the individual 
of Romanticism still lived in a relatively stable world; the individual 
of Kierkegaard, of Heidegger does not. He lives in a world of tem- 
porality, of historical acts and movements. It is impossible to overesti- 
mate the difference. The world of Rousseau was one of boundless 
space, of remote places, fascinating and attractive. The setting of the 
individual for the philosophers of existence is not space, but time and 
history. Space no longer enjoys its power to Overawe man, nor its 
supremacy over his will. 

Time, we say, is of the essence, and it is in time that the individual 
of Kierkegaard and Jaspers must dwell. History, however, is almost 
endlessly plastic and forms not so much a stable background against 
which and from which the individual develops, as a fluid medium 
of change demanding decision and action, such a medium carries with 
it the possibility of individual fulfillment, but it also harbors the pos- 
sibility of frustration and nothingness, the possibility that man’s time 
will run out before his goal is reached. The individual of existen- 
tialism is prospective in his outlook and is forever attempting to 
create; he does not look, like the man of Rousseau, to an original 
rature or to a system of universal forms to be unfolded as soon 
as the artifices of social organization are done away. The individual 
for Rousseau is continuous with nature and becomes alienated only 
through a distorted society; the individual of existentialism has no 


fixed nature and he is not at home in the world, consequently he must 
find his way by plumbing the depths both of his freedom and the pos- 
sibilities of history. 


The second reference point, the concept of freedom, provides another 
meeting ground between Rousseau and the philosophers of existence. 
Aierkegaard, Jaspers and Sartre have outdone all other philosophers 
in maintaining that man not only has freedom, but that he is freedom, 
that freedom defines his nature and that only as a free being can 
he be understood. “There are,” says Jaspers, “two ways of looking 
at man; either as an object of inquiry, or as freedom.”* It is clear 
throughout the entire range of his work that it is man as freedom 
who is decisive; man as object of knowledge, as one thing to be 
studied besides other things, is not man as he really exists. For Rous- 
seau also, man finds his proper dignity in and through the freedom 
he possesses. Man shares self-love and sympathy, the two primary 
sentiments, with the animals, and although he possesses a distinguish- 


* Der philosophische Glaube, Artemis ed. p. 50. English trans. The Perennial 
Scope of Philosophy, p. 54. 
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ing characteristic in his reason, what essentially distinguishes man is 
his freedom." 

Freedom includes the possibility of moral perfection (vertu), a 
perfection which goes beyond the attainment of happiness or well- 
being (bonté). For Rousseau, freedom has a three-fold character; 
it is in the first instance independence, the immediate conviction of 
being in possession of sufficient power to initiate acts. The Savoyard 
Vicar says: “No material creature is in itself active, and I am active. 
In vain do you argue this point with me; I feel it, and it is this feeling 
which speaks to me more forcibly than the reason which disputes it.”* 
But independence by no means exhausts the nature of man’s freedom. 
It expresses itself further, as civil liberty which, as E. H. Wright 
remarks, “begins as soon as any group of us engages in a conscious 
common aim.”® When independence enters into community it sacri- 
fices its unboundedness in return for the security of mutual rights 
and duties. The third feature is the ideal completion of freedom 
(what Hegel would call “concrete freedom”) in the attainment of 
virtue. Virtue is the realization of freedom as having a certain quality; 
virtue is freedom which realizes itself as moral good. In asking the 
question, “What is meant by a virtuous man?” Rousseau answers, 
once again through the mask of the Savoyard Vicar,’ “He who can 
conquer his affections; for then he follows his reason, his conscience: 
he does his duty” (ibid., p. 408). 

Freedom is thus essentially the realization of the true nature of man 
as reason and as conscience. Such freedom has form and structure; 
it is no lawless self-indulgence, for nature always supplies the norm; 
and the mastery of life for the individual consists first in discovering 
this standard and then in conforming to it when once found. 

Freedom is in the background of Kierkegaard’s thought despite 
the fact that he does not make it an object of extravagant praise as 
say, Berdyaev does; Heidegger presupposes it in the elaboration of 
his doctrine of man; Sartre makes his entire intricate and subtle 
analysis of man in the world turn on the essentiality of freedom. 
“Freedom,” says Jaspers, “is the path of man through time, and he 
regards it as the goal of all human endeavor. Freedom in existence, 


*See Contrat Social, Bk. I, Ch. II, where “common liberty” is said to be a 
“result” of the “nature of man”; une conséquence de la nature de homme. 


* Emile, English trans. B. Foxley, Everyman ed., p. 242. 


°E, H. Wright, The Meaning of Rousseau, Oxford University Press, London, 
1929, p. 27. 


* The interesting suggestion is made by Pierre Burgelin in his La Philosophie 
de l’Existence de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, 1952, that Rousseau, like Kierkegaard 
with his pseudonyms and Nietzsche with Zarathustra, employed the technique 
of “indirect communication.” Julie and the Savoyard Vicar are cited as 
examples (p. 4). 
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for Jaspers, is principally a matter of overcoming what threatens us 
from without and within. It not only overcomes and withstands but 
reaches out to include the fullness of life by bringing together in a 
fruitful way the inescapable polarities of life. (“Along with every 
position, the counterposition unfolds . . . freedom is lost where the 
polarities are sacrificed to a limitation—whether it is in an order 
which forgets its own limits or in extremes which partially contradict 
the order...” Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte, trans. mine, p. 
199). Freedom is the encompassing of many possibilities, but it also 
holds out the possibility of failure and despair, for only a being who 
is free can fail to attain his goal. “Freedom,” says Jaspers, “arouses 
enthusiasm, but freedom also causes anxiety” (ibid., p. 196). It is 
stress upon this “dark side” of freedom which is characteristic of the 
philosophers of existence. Freedom, for them, is anxious; it is pre- 
carious and is always bound up with risk and uncertainty, just be- 
cause freedom is empty unless it is realized in accordance with some 
order—some true meaning—which may be past finding out. Man 
cannot turn to any fixed nature for guidance because, as a creature 
of freedom in existence, he is a creature of time and change. If he is 
to find the truth of his existence at all, it can only be in history. 

The precariousness of existence as freedom in the existentialists 
may be even more vividly expressed through the idea of estrangement. 
Heidegger makes much of the idea that man is the one who is “thrown 
into the world,” Sartre frequently stresses the absence of signs in the 
world, signs which might indicate the way for man, and he even 
thinks of man’s freedom as guaranteed simply because there are no 
signs and the real world is a desert. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this is provided by Kierkegaard when he says: “One sticks one’s 
finger into the soil to tell by the smell in what land one is: I stick 
my finger into existence—it smells of nothing. Where am I? How 
came I here? . . . How did I come into the world? Why was I not 
consulted. . . ?”” 

Surely this points to a more radical feeling of homelessness on the 
part of man than is to be found in Rousseau, or even in those of the 
Romantics who were far less at home in the world than he. Despite 
their undoubted feeling of estrangement in the Newtonian world of 
physical reality, or in its 18th-century counterpart, the Romantics had 
a confidence in their own free creative power, in their own feeling, 
imagination and will. Above and beyond this uneasiness was a strong 
conviction that there really is a natural man underneath, and that 
his development only awaits the setting aside of artificial restraints. 
The tone with which Rousseau appeals to the individual to realize 
himself, presupposes a confident belief both that each individual has 


ws a Repetition. See H. Kuhn, Encounter with Nothingness, 
p. ; 
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an essential nature and that it can be brought to full expression 
through courage and the exercise of will. 

Existentialism stresses more the peril of freedom than the promise. 
Its individual has no such confidence; he is estranged from the world 
and his life is filled with all the concern and anxiety which flows from 
an awareness that he is free and perhaps the bearer of a destiny 
denied to those who have no freedom—at the same time he is in 
great danger of losing the prize and of failing to find the desired ful- 
fillment. The incongruity between the possibilities inherent in free- 
dom and the risk which accompanies what is merely possible and 
thus may fail to come to pass, leads to uneasiness and to an expe- 
rience of the radical contingency of individual human existence. 


The last concept singled out for attention is the most difficult to 
discuss. Both opponents and sympathizers alike have interpreted 
Romanticism, and particularly the work of Rousseau, as expressing 
an outlook thoroughly opposed to reason and devoted to the undis- 
ciplined indulgence of feeling and sentiment. Irving Babbitt, it should 
be noted, was not alone in adopting such a view. Likewise a good 
deal has been written which brands existentialism as “irrationalism” 
and as “enemy of reason.” Actually the situation is far more complex 
in the case of both movements than is generally supposed. A full dis- 
cussion would require, in addition to a considerable acquaintance 
with the works of many writers, a clear view as to the nature and 
scope of reason, for it is obvious that you cannot decide the relation 
of a type of thought to reason unless you know what you mean 
by the term. 

Perhaps for our present purpose it would be best to confine atten- 
tion to a basic similarity on the one hand and a striking difference on 
the other. There can be no doubt that Rousseau, Kierkegaard and 
Jaspers are at one in their opposition to making objective knowledge 
and discursive thought primary in individual life. These thinkers, not 
to mention others on both sides, reject rationalism and refuse to 
accept the thesis that the concrete self is identical with the knowing 
self. Each in his own way calls attention to the gap between the 
idea and the reality, and to the possibility that thought instead of 
uniting the knower with his world sets him instead at a distance. 
“By nature,” says Rousseau, “man thinks but seldom,” or again, 
“the most virtuous woman in the world is probably she who knows 
least about virtue” (Emile V, Eng. trans., p. 371). Here the exercise 
of thought, particularly of speculative thought which directs atten- 
tion away from the concrete social and political duties of man, is 
regarded as unnatural. The man of thought is not identical with the 
natural man, because the natural man is the concrete self embracing 
a range of experience which no thought can adequately encompass. 
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For Rousseau, instinct, feeling and inclination have their rights and 
are closer to man’s essential nature than is discursive thought. These 
aspects of man’s life are to be trusted and, when exercised in accord- 
ance with conscience, they express man in his perfection. It is not 
that Rousseau rejected reason but that he wanted it to be set in 
proper relation to other aspects of human life.* There can be no 
doubt that he did look upon the reflected power of man as a power 
which enters in and breaks up the spontaneity and continuity of life. 
The needs and demands of concrete life determine the place and the 
importance of reason, and not the other way around. Subtleties of 
distinction and argument consequently must justify themselves to 
the individual by their direct relevance to his own life and personal 
situation. In this regard there is a genuine and important tie between 
Rousseau and Romanticism generally and the Lebensphilosophie of 
the later 19th century. 

The attitude of Kierkegaard and Jaspers toward reason is more 
radical and more intimately connected with the development of prob- 
lems in the tradition of western metaphysics and theology. The con- 
trast envisaged by them between thought and individual life is not, 
as in Rousseau, a contrast between the spontaneous or self-forgetful 
expression of cne’s own nature on the one hand, and the studied 
precision of reflection and argument on the other. It is not a contrast 
merely between what one thinks and what one feels. It is a contrast 
which is infinitely more complex and ultimately stems from the prob- 
lem of finding the proper relation between essence and existence, 
the two poles of concrete being in classical metaphysics. For Kierke- 
gaard and for Jaspers reason is fitted to grasp the what, essence, 
universal nature and structure, but existence, the that escapes and 
even defies rational apprehension. The individual, in existence, both 
exists and thinks and self-realization consists in his ability to bring 
thought in fruitful relation to that particular existence which is his 
alone. Reason, instead of being regarded as an unambiguous source 
of light and guidance for the life of the particular existent, is looked 
upon as a power which just because it enables him to abstract from 
existence, leads him away from the contingency which is actual life 
into the domain of the necessary, which is thought. Kierkegaard, 
who invariably thought of reason and philosophy as being what 
Hegel conceived it to be, was more radical than any of the other 
existentialists in contrasting reason, which sees sub specie aeternitatis, 
with existence which is hic et nunc. For all existentialists, however, 
regardless of their differences in other respects, the gap between 
thought and existence is not to be bridged by more thought, but only 


*See the excellent remarks about Romanticism in this regard in James Gut- 


mann’s Introduction to Schelling’s Of Human Freedom, Chicago, 1936, 
p. XXvii. 
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by something, an acting, a believing, a deciding which transcends 
thought. One may say that it is more the proper relation between 
thought and existence within the life of the individual existent that 
concerns existentialism, than any ultimate interest in keeping them 
forever apart. 

The relation of thought to existence must always appear as para- 
doxical from this viewpoint. Man is, among all beings, the only one 
endowed with reason and freedom, and he is thus the only being 
able to exist in the proper sense of the term. But curiously enough, 
it is just his power of thought and his freedom which enable the 
individual to abstract from his own existence and, as Kierkegaard 
says, to “abscond to the realm of pure being.” From such a vantage 
point, thought is regarded as being more radically at variance with 
individual self-hood than it was for Rousseau and other Romantics. 
This is a conclusion which can be maintained as regards the main 
drift of existentialism, although it would have to be qualified accord- 
ing to the particular thinker in question. For this reason, further 
comparison of a general sort is not fruitful. A more detailed account 
would require not only the consideration of Heidegger, Sartre and 
others individually, but it would also have to include careful distinc- ~ 
tion between the various senses of “thought,” i.e. as science, philos- 
ophy, etc. 

It seems especially important, in the case of provocative move- 
ments of thought like the two we have been considering, to under- 
stand them thoroughly before getting on to criticism and evaluation. 
A larger part of such understanding depends on a grasp of what 
these movements were reacting against. Romanticism sought to re- 
cover the individual from a world of overweening rationalism and 
a nature which had come to be regarded as a gigantic machine. 
Existentalism seeks to recover the individual from the universal 
anonymous knowledge of science and from the cultural machine, 
the modern technological mass organization. The former sought for 
the natural man; the latter seeks for the man of history. The two 
quests illumine each other both in the points at which they come 
together and in those where they are far apart. 
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Adolphe, or, 
The Curse of Real Feelings 


Adolphe still counts for much in our conception of the French novel. 
To what extent does this idea of a tradition in the novel affect even 
the writers most remote from it? And with what can it be equated? 
With the judgments that sum it up or the rules derived from it? 
Before all else might it not be the sense of a mysterious reality 
imbedded in the power some works have had of lasting, of obdurately 
lurking in the rear of our literary experience and our speech? Once 
a literature has become classical, those who feel called upon to 
prolong it are beset, under its influence, by the temptation to tran- 
scend time. This may have its favorable aspects, it also has its 
dangers. It is the temptation of the timeless. It is the dream of 
existing beyond history, of taking effect and winning admiration 
quite apart from the historical determinants of success. It is the 
notion that, through literature, we may rise to the Platonic heaven 
whose pure essences—which are eternal—it is our duty to rediscover. 
This leads to every sort of constraint, pretention and calculation. 
Whatever one may think of commitment, it has at least the merit 
of connoting a terminable contract limited to the fleeting instant of 
our lives, it is not the commitment, vague and hypocritical but 
without an end, but for all time and beyond time: the minor Hades 
of artistic immortality. 

Whenever the question is raised what features enable enduring 
works to endure, the game of “classical influences” has begun. But 
the answer varies with the epoch. At one point Adolphe triumphs 
by its purity and simplicity, it is a book “without a date,” says one 
man, “without a country,” says another. It is admired, at some 
other juncture, for depicting the passions of its own day through 
the medium of an art alien to that day, and a nineteenth-century 
hero who employs the language of the eighteenth century, a con- 
temporary hero disdainful of current fashions. Or, again, praise is 
bestowed on this short novel’s analytical powers, on the violent, 
arid, impersonal lucidity that seems to be a constant of our tradition 
and to ensure the permanence of all espousing it. But later we come 
to admire Adolphe because of something unique and even suspect, 
because, far from being the produce of pure art, it expresses the 
individual experience, almost the madness, of a man difficult to 
fathom and in many ways one of the strangest we have happened 
upon. Then it appears to us that this tradition of the novel, whose 
principal characteristic we had taken to be the quest of universal 
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values, is revealed essentially in works whose author considers only 
himself, expresses his own secret only and embodies there his most 
astounding and scandalous qualities: La Princesse de Cléves, Manon 
Lescaut, La Nouvelle Héloise, Les Liaisons Dangereuses, Justine, 
René, Adolphe, La Chartreuse de Parme, Aurélia, Maldoror. Unique 
works—for what is there expressed, though taking its place in the 
universal inheritance, does so as an element which cannot itself 
be inherited and thus remains intact, to be passed on unassimilated. 

Like all works of art, Adolphe bases its right to survive on the 
dual perspective that, while at ease in every epoch, it nevertheless 
is attuned to one only and shuts itself tight upon itself. But here 
the contradiction is especially noteworthy, and all the discoverable 
simplicity, rigor and purity serve but to enhance the strangeness 
of the movement it reveals. Adolphe’s state of soul can, no doubt, 
be reduced to a simple emotion: Adolphe or the incapacity to love, 
said Jean Mistler; Adolphe or the greatness of severity against oneself, 
said Charles Du Bos; and many others have spoken of Adolphe’s 
weakness and vacillation, his predilection for remorse and cruelty. 
These terms, it will be observed, are in conflict. According to 
Delécluze and to Monsieur Martineau who cites him, Stendhal in 
turn complained of the book’s affectation and lauded its utter emo- 
tional truth; he declared that it expressed well what it expressed but 
was, at bottom, a kind of tragic marivaudage: affectation and truth, 
tragedy and playfulness, preciseness of expression but nothing beyond 
expression—Beyle’s hesitancy concerning Adolphe is no less marked 
than Adolphe’s with regard to himself. It is true indeed that the 
stylization of the personage, the utter simplicity of plot and the 
run-of-the-mill nature of the passion related are dogged by an inde- 
finable something whose secret impregnates the whole work. It is 
the same mystery, the same curious compulsion that Constant dis- 
covers within, recording and lucidly exploring, while never managing 
either to put up with or to reject it. 

Charles Du Bos, in his Grandeur et Misére de Benjamin Constant, 
tried to be as just to Constant as Constant had wished universally 
to be—whereas his friends did him little justice. His acute intelli- 
gence was recognized, but in order to censure the poor use he made 
of it. He is charged with weakness because, though embarking on 
many love affairs, he proves unable to end them; with cruelty, because 
he writhes in bonds he cannot break; with lack of feeling because 
he avows his frigidity and his lavishing little more interest on himself 
than on anyone else; and, finally, with fickleness (sola inconstantia 
constans, he used to say), for he associates only in order to disasso- 
ciate. Furthermore, he is cowardly enough to fulminate against 
Napoleon when the Empire is crumbling but rallies to his cause 
during the Hundred Days, and servile enough to ask of authority 
material rewards for which he pays with the loss of his independence. 
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These, approximately, are the strictures voiced by Sainte-Beuve, 
who feels too close to him to understand and too inferior not to 
envy and condemn. Against these injustices Charles Du Bos, in an 
analysis which set his subtle mind circling patiently around the texts, 
undertook a rehabilitation from which Benjamin Constant emerges 
as a hero of the lucid intellect and martyr to pity. 

Charles Du Bos’ conclusions are rarely open to question. Con- 
stant’s lucidity is entire. Exercised upon himself it is incomparable: 
lively, strong, devoid of hesitation as of vanity, great enough to 
understand, by preserving, the loci of mystery it meets with. Adolphe 
and his creator have traditionally been regarded as victims of analysis 
practised to excess. He himself has confessed as much: “I detest 
the fatuousness of a mind which imagines it excuses by explaining; 
I detest the self-centered vanity which relates the evil it has caused, 
sets out to arouse sympathy by describing itself and which, soaring 
unscathed amid the ruins, analyses itself instead of repenting.” But 
this mind, to all appearances so guilty of excessive intimacy with 
itself, provides in the intimate Journal it bequeathes us a most 
reliable and anything but complacent document entirely free of 
the esprit d’analyse. The entries are nearly always short notes in 
which he makes no attempt to relive what has been lived or to 
improve upon what he failed to live, to say “Myself alone” or “lay 
bare his heart,” to seek the temptation or the pretext of an im- 
possible sincerity. He manages to awaken the rare impression of 
outdoing Stendhal in naturalness, by caring less whether or not: he 
seems so, and even in simplicity, by not always striving for it: “To 
occupy the evening I reread my Journal: it rather amused me... 
At the outset I had vowed to write for myself only, but the habit 
of addressing the gallery has such an influence that at times I 
forgot myself.” 

This analytical demon who writes a Journal almost totally lacking 
in analysis also possesses the intellect most enclosed within itself and 
yet best able to evaluate others justly. Twenty-four hours after 
meeting Madame de Staél he can “place” her with due regard for 
the truth: “I think her activity is as much a necessity as a virtue, 
indeed more so; but she directs it toward the good . . . What you 
say of her absurdities is true: she refers to the great like the most 
recent of parvenues . . . But I do not think she prides herself on 
her mind; she feels that she is highly intelligent and has a great urge 
to speak, to give of herself, to recognize no limits and no pru- 
dence . . she praises people to excess in order to please them so 
that she may give herself unreservedly. When they are no longer 
there, she naturally beats a retreat: you cannot positively call that 
a betrayal . . .” Later he will speak of her less frankly: she is to be 
a “torrent,” “the shudder of the universe and the motion of chaos,” 
“the flaming of a volcano,” “the most egoistic, most frenzied, most 
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ungrateful, most vain and revengeful of all women,” but so she will 
indeed become, impelled to it by her own madness, with him, and 
in the thick of the turmoil he will write: “Frightening, horrible, 
senseless scene: atrocious expressions. Either she is insane or I am.” 

Constant’s lucidity, it can be seen, does not result from indiffer- 
ence. It is a neutrality overstimulated by passion. At the moment 
that his feelings for Madame Récamier reach their paroxysm and 
might be thought to blind him, he writes of her: “She is lost in 
the trivial coquetry of which she has made her profession, and is 
in turn gratified and upset by the suffering she inflicts on three or four 
suitors, among whom am I; afterwards she shows a little kindness, 
if it is no bother to her, and she puts the [Catholic] mass above all 
else, and the sighs she imagines to come from her soul, but which 
actually are due to boredom . . .” This does not prevent his writing 
on the same date: “Juliette must love me... or I'll kill myself. If 
she does, have sworn to give 12,000 francs to the poor. The death 
I have chosen is not painful; despondency dulls physical and mental 
pain; let there be no holding back.” These quotations suffice to 
dispel the legend of an insensitive Constant. That he was sensitive 
only in obedience to a particular rhythm we shall see later. But he 
himself, while stressing his reserve, his frigidity, his scant curiosity, 
could never tolerate the charge of insensitivity. “I prefer the madness 
of enthusiasm,” he wrote to his aunt. And in his Journal: “I am 
blamed for my lack of sensitivity. No, I am not lacking in sensi- 
tivity; but it is very susceptible, and that of other people never entirely 
contents it .. . All I see in theirs is a way of escaping pain which 
seems ignoble to me. My sensitivity, in a word, is always offended 
by other people’s display of theirs.” And even more than these 
abstract evaluations, the remarks in his Journal on incidents involving 
him reveal the violence, verging on insanity, with which he feels 
and suffers. On Madame Récamier: “Disturbed and dreadful day .. . 
horrible awakening—Delirious night and morning. I weep unceas- 
ingly, etc., etc.” On the death of his father: “My father dead! My 
head is muddled and my blood icy.” On his own life: “No one con- 
ceives the kind of madness which invades and devastates it,” and, 
once again (this time in a letter): “I am a creature stricken by 
lightning . . .” 

Constant’s drama is seemingly quite commonplace, and it actually 
is commonplace. But its uniqueness consists in his furnishing us, as 
he undergoes it, with the means of comprehension, for he makes 
clear its true significance and precise scope. His passions are of the 
strongest. Madame de Staél is coy about accepting his love? He 
takes poison, and lies at death’s door. But Madame de Staél, yielding 
at last, ceases “to be a goal and becomes a bond”: love at an end, 
he still no doubt feels some attachment, but above all via the dreary 
awareness that he is attached; enjoyment of what he possesses leads 
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him to regret the freedom he has lost; and since Madame de Staél 
passionately favors commitment, will not tolerate anyone’s escaping 
her and demands his constant and assiduous presence, which, inci- 
dentally, does not rule out numerous others’, she rapidly transforms 
the bond into an overwhelming burden which cuts him off from life 
and moves him to fury. Then why does he not break with her? But, 
and this constitutes the tidal movement of the drama, he cannot do 
sO, not out of weakness and indecision, but because he cannot stand 
the suffering he causes. The sight but also the emotion of suffering 
represent a torture and an enigma which overpower him. He can 
attain to no clarity about it; for him it becomes the inescapable 
burden of our human condition: “The great question of existence 
is the pain one causes.” “Pain is the only thing I respect on earth, 
and I hope to die without ever having to reproach myself for affront- 
ing it.” He finds something characteristic here: “I am the only person 
I know more inclined to feel for others than on his own behalf, for 
I am harried by pity.” Such is the tendency that convulses his exist- 
ence. Passion spent, he must passionately long to break. But to break 
means that he must grievously wound the woman he abandons, and 
her pain drives him to distraction. (“She uttered frightful cries of 
pain and desolation. A heart of iron could not have withstood them.” 
And, of his wife whom he does not love, who deceives and flouts 
him, he writes: “The notion of what she now suffers and yet must 
suffer . . . poisons my feeling of freedom.”) If he resigns himself 
and does not sever relations, he must feign sentiments he no longer 
feels, for absence of feeling is, for the other, no less painful than a 
severance. And if he practises this dissimulation, in the end it stifles 
him, whereupon he bursts out, consecrates all his energies to effecting 
a rupture and causes so much limitless suffering that he cannot bear 
it, resigns himself anew and feigns anew, until he makes his next 
vain attempt to win freedom, only to torture himself and fall back 
in his chains. 

Constant is a striking example of the paradox inherent in all 
human relationships when, as their goal, they posit the very lack 
that constitutes them. Often he sighs for solitude but, as we shall 
see and appreciate, solitude afflicts him no less than does life with 
others. He needs others, as his whole conduct proves: he marries 
twice, has affairs more burdensome than twenty marriages, lives in 
and by society—where, moreover, his wit scintillates. But, again, 
neither can he bear the other, the moment he ceases to view that 
other’s existence as something necessary to himself and comes to 
experience it as a shackle. The origin of all these oscillations is his 
sense of the distance that separates him from others. He knows and 
feels that this distance is both the sine qua non and the goal of his 
relations with people. He must be apart from them if he would 
approach them, and he can communicate with them only by van- 
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quishing this void. Thus it is not Madame de Staél he desires, but 
the very distance that keeps them apart, that absence by which 
alone, in the word’s truest sense, human beings may become present 
for one another. In a dozen places he confesses as much. Often 
enough he senses this void only when bored, when, surfeited with 
it and confronting his own emptiness, he lives in apathy and idleness. 
But should some human being transpose this interval, deepening 
it yet more so that it becomes a flaming void, dazzling and intra- 
versible, should difficulties be multiplied and the abyss grow ever 
more profound and huge, then Constant’s desire catches fire, swells, 
fumes, turns into madness and death urge, and pants to attain the 
other, possession of whom will suspend his desire without even 
according what provoked it, the irreducible distance between human 
beings—which ensures, as he himself put it, that others are never 
oneself. So it is not because he is satiated that he ceases to desire. 
He is not satiated; what he longs to possess, revealed in one beautiful 
apparition or another, is not merely her absence for him but that 
absence at the base of all relationships with others which he vainly 
tries to experience and make his own. Thus, when in love with 
Madame Récamier—all the more madly so because he cannot attain 
her—he sets about suffering from all he lacks, even from the coldness 
of his wife to whom he is, nevertheless, quite indifferent (“Without 
this accursed need to love. that Juliette has inspired in me, I’d get 
over it”). 

“Contrariness drives me mad.” “My heart grows weary of all 
it has and sighs for all it has not.” “Juliette—if she loved me, I'd 
tire of her.” “I love only when absent, out of gratefulness and pity.” 
And. now the moment arrives when, less from weariness than in 
order to renew the possibility of his human relations, he will try to 
break, to replace by an absence the offending presence. At this 
point begin the ambiguity of racked feelings and the contradiction 
that appears, each time he resolves to part, together with the suffer- 
ing thus inflicted, which makes separation impossible. It cannot be 
alleged that he finds this agreeable, distress it remains, but it affects 
him only in others and as revealed in others, in the deprivation it 
inflicts on them and which, by this mutilation, makes them present 
in a more disturbing way. He assures us that his own afflictions mean 
almost nothing, while those of others cause him limitless concern. 
And, again: “My affection grew because of the pain I had caused 
her.” To know that someone is suffering throws him into an inde- 
scribably feverish state. When Madame de Staél loses her dearly 
loved father, the thought that he is going to see her moves him to 
an extraordinary degree: “There is some resemblance between my 
situation and awaiting execution at a fixed hour.” Even the suffering 
of unknowns holds his imagination captive. He speaks of a girl of 
23 hanged in England for fraud. Caught in the act and brought to 
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the court, she presents no defense and slips from one fainting fit into 
the next. Convicted and returned to prison, she remains inert in 
the same place and takes no food. On the fatal day she lets herself 
be taken off without resistance, seemingly unaware of what is going 
on about her. At last, as she feels the boards give way beneath her, 
at this ultimate moment she utters a loud cry—her first and last sign 
of existence. In the face of this disdained and lonely suffering, past 
which everyone goes unseeingly, Constant is “transfixed and chilled.” 
Nor is it solely the depths of her wretchedness which affect him, he 
is moved by the actual vision of this girl whose suffering finds expres- 
sion in silence, her life in a swoon. For him she incarnates that 
absence which, revealing the existence of the Other, becomes the 
aim of his desires and the goal of his unrealizable dream. 

“For over a year I had sighed after complete independence; it has 
come and I shudder. I am almost literally prostrated by the solitude 
that surrounds me. I am terrified at being unattached to anything, 
I who so long lamented that anything should attach me.” He is alone, 
he has nothing, is attached to nothing; in the shape of his freedom, 
he possesses the void he was looking for and has encountered in 
himself. Yet this solitude terrifies him, it makes him “shudder.” What 
does he want? When, cut off from others, he happens upon the love 
that lights up this separation, he can dream of vanquishing it anew 
by winning the creature he loves. When, bound to others, he suffers 
from his inability to communicate with others because nothing sep- 
arates them any more, he can still be aware of that absence in 
presence whose obstacle it is, and can strive to overcome it. But 
once he has this absence, ceasing to be a lack it becomes what he 
has, he has more of it than he can cope with and sinks, more dead 
than alive, into a condition of satiety, a malaise of which one might 
say: when he has nothing, then he has too much. 

Many observations could still be made. The essence of Benjamin’s 
drama is that he experiences in a pure state and with the liveliness 
of a unique sensibility this paradox: we entertain relations with 
others only if we are not indistinguishable from them, we communi- 
cate fully with another only by possessing, not what he is, but what 
separates us from him, his absence rather than his presence or, even 
better, the unending rhythmic movement that transcends this absence 
and gives birth to it once more. It is obvious that Constant asso- 
ciates with this void that obsesses him all the states that may come 
to symbolize it. We know that the idea of death never left him. “I am 
but dust. Since there one must end, one might as well begin with it.” 
“I am not, will not be, cannot be happy . . . At the end of it all, 
nothingness.” But more remarkable is his curious urge to begin 
his passions by putting himself to death, either in earnest or by some 
doubtful comedy with the odds fairly apportioned. He might be said 
to seek the real void of death hoping to find some magic means of 
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ensnaring that more evasive void which is a prerequisite of attach- 
ment and the goal of all desire. Even where Mademoiselle Pourras 
is concerned—a mere whim that allows him to enact for his own 
sole benefit a novel to which he scarce gives credence—he has to 
swallow his little phial of opium. Involved with Madame de Staél 
he has recourse to death, and we learn that Constant always had 
at hand the wherewithal to commit suicide and to elude it. Finally, 
after he has met Madame Récamier, death threatens at every step. 

Benjamin’s lucidity, it has been observed, was on a par with his 
sensibility, and his powers of reflection, far from inhibiting, lent 
force to his passions. “This sensibility, heightened by reflection which 
diminishes it in others,” says his cousin Rosalie. For his lucidity 
executes the same movement as his desire. He views and judges 
profoundly because he remains at a distance from what he sees; 
he has an unrivaled self-knowledge because what he feels is felt as 
the absence of what he would like to feel, and this untrodden border- 
land serves to justify the neutrality of his gaze. Thus the extreme 
vitality of his consciousness becomes all the more intense, the less 
it strives to become one with its object, but leaves it and espouses 
it from a distance, contrasting with the void against which it is 
seized—that is, if the consciousness seeks to know by means of the 
absence of what it knows, just as desire tries to manifest itself by 
means of the lack of what it desires. 

This adventure is extraordinary, because it is complete and exem- 
plifies the rhythm of human behavioral patterns, when as their goal 
they posit their own possibility. When compared with the Proustian 
adventure, its originality becomes clear. Proust, too, approaches only 
what is receding from him. What he has, he has to excess, what he 
knows is naught for him. “My heart grows weary of all it has and 
sighs for all it has not” is matched by the remark, in La Prisonnieére: 
“Every person we love and, to some degree, everyone is for us a 
Janus who offers us his pleasing face if the person leaves us, but his 
dreary face if we know he remains always at our disposal.” If Proust 
loves Albertine only when she begins to go away. if, when she is 
present, he loves her only as the creature who eludes him because 
she contains “so many bygone days,” an epoch for ever unknown 
and for ever lost, if he clings to her desperately every time he feels 
that she is living somewhere else, that she belongs to another life 
and to other people, beyond a doubt it is, in the most varied guises, 
some absence he seeks and which is the object of his love. A neces- 
sary absence, because he can enjoy reality only in the imagination. 
(“My imagination, the only organ enabling me to enjoy beauty, 
could not be applied to [reality] by virtue of the inevitable law 
which declares that one can imagine only what is absent.”—Even 
more forcibly, Constant says of Madame Récamier: “During her 
absence one recreates her to suit oneself, and the obstacle, along 
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with the material difficulty of seeing her, goes to one’s head.”) This 
absence, representing also irremediably lost time, the time of a being 
whose past is doubly inaccessible, awakens the keenest desire to en- 
counter her once more and, as an ever threatened absence, serves 
to demonstrate the impossibility of mastering another and of prevent- 
ing her being someone else’s. 

So we are not far distant from Benjamin’s feelings. Proust, like 
Adolphe, comes to experience the paradox of all communication 
(hence of language also), in keeping with which all relations are 
founded on their own impossibility, so that what unites beings is 
what separates them and what alienates them is what brings them 
together. Each party is wearied by presence, for it is a contact, 
not an authentic relation. Only it would appear that Proust, unlike 
Constant, does not desire this absence as a part of the rhythm of 
communication, he does not desire it at all, although it awakens 
his desire for someone by making him suffer at his inability to 
attain this someone. Suffering and desire, with Proust; are due to the 
part he discovers, in the woman he loves, which is inaccessible to 
him and of which no one can be deprived; with Constant, suffering 
depends on the too ready access he has to one person, making all 
others inaccessible for him, on the necessity of losing, because of a 
single person, the possibility of communicating with all and conse- 
quently, too, of communicating even with that one. Proust desires, 
in his Prisoner, what cannot be imprisoned, her freedom. Constant, 
in one being, desires the freedom to desire in general. That is why, 
for Proust, love is suffering, he loves only when jealous, and suffers 
not because he has lost the freedom to love others as well as Alber- 
tine, but because Albertine is still free for others in addition to 
himself. Constant, on the contrary, is hardly jealous at all. Adolphe 
is quite happy to see Ellénore surrounded by friends who might 
separate her from himself. If he suffers, it is on account of what 
he has rather than on account of what is taken from him; and if he 
suffers, it is only to revive, at the moment of separation and through 
the suffering he causes, the reasons for not separating. 

These are subtle distinctions. They are not fundamental. Proust 
loves because he suffers, and suffers at sensing all the absence con- 
tained in an ever fleeting presence; yet it is, too, by means of this 
absence that this presence can establish genuine relations. Constant 
begins to love when one particular being lights up and polarizes the 
whole void that cuts him off from others and which actual possession 
is far from restoring to him in the guise of the unknown. The moment 
that too imperious a commitment has exhausted the possibility of 
his connections with all, which he had striven to experience with 
a single person, he suffocates and succumbs. He needs to be free, 
but is always bound. For this freedom can never be his own, it is 
the freedom to belong to others. Failing to break with Madame 
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de Staél, he secretly marries Charlotte with whom he is in love, 
doubtless, whom he is surprised and delighted to meet once more, 
twelve years after their first liaison, but of whom he writes on the 
morrow of this delightful reunion: “Evening with Charlotte. Will 
the fever pass, could boredom set in? I’m hideously afraid of it.” 
His secret marriage with her represents the endeavor to restore, by 
the ambiguity of a double presence, that absence which alone makes 
him the master of his relationships with all. And, finally, if he con- 
siders the suffering he causes as highly serious and heinous, it is 
because this suffering reveals, in the other, the same mutilation that 
the loss of his freedom represents for him. A being who suffers is a 
being with whom he is united by his destruction of it. Hence the 
equivocal and muddled nature of his feelings after every terrible 
scene: when he sees Madame de Staél at his feet, writhing and 
screaming with grief, he experiences with intensity all the rights he 
has acquired over her, and this excessive power is the mark of the 
excessive bonds that unite them, of the distance that has been abol- 
ished between them, of their twin lost freedom, and it fills him with 
shame as much as with disgust. But, at the same time, the suffering 
he inflicts is a way of diminishing the other, of destroying her, of 
dispatching her far away from himself. And this arouses a sense of 
relief in him and perhaps a fresh burgeoning of desire, so that after 
every mention of a “frightful scene, night of convulsions” he must 
also write: “The tables are turned, a magic power binds me, the 
attachment begins again,” for the pangs that bear witness to their 
reciprocal wrecked freedom are also, one might say, the not altogether 
auspicious dawn of a freedom glimpsed anew. 

Two characteristics strike one in this bond shared by Proust and 
Constant. With both of them, lucidity accompanies the violence of 
their emotions: the way they approach others in order to love them 
is the selfsame way they approach them in order to know them. 
It is, besides, remarkable that the symbol-images Proust employs 
to describe his love for Albertine are to be found in embryo in 
Constant. For, when asleep, Albertine becomes Proust’s strange love 
for her: then her absence is present, and sleep makes real without 
dissolving it the unknown enclosed in her, it delivers up this stranger 
who cannot be taken by surprise, whose freedom cannot be confined; 
at last the girl is wholly herself, and all she is lies revealed, confessed 
and yielded. 


Her self did not escape at every instant, as when we talked, 
by the outlets of the unavowed thought and the glance. She 
had called back to herself everything of herself that was 
outside; she had withdrawn, enclosed and summed up, into 
her body. Having her beneath my gaze, in my hands, I had 
the impression I possessed her entire, which I never had 
when she was awake . . . My jealousy grew tranquil, for I 
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sensed Albertine transformed into a being that breathes, that 
is naught else, as was shown by the regular breathing that 
expresses the pure physiological function which, altogether 
fluid, does not have the density of speech or silence; and 
her breath, knowing no evil, drawn from a hollow reed rather 
than from a human being, was truly paradisiacal, was the 
pure song of the angels for me who, at such moments, sensed 
Albertine as withdrawn from everything, not materially alone, 
but also morally. 


In a well-known passage, Proust indicates that the true meaning 
of a novel is to be found in the images and typical phrases that 
reveal its obsessive secret. Albertine asleep is such an image. Another 
is that of the young English girl of whom Constant told us with so 
much distress, who via fainting fit after fainting fit passed, more dead 
than alive, from misdemeanor to extinction. Yet another is the image 
of sleep, with which in his Journal he compares the attachment some 
women experience—and, by a strange coincidence, Julie Talma picks 
it up when defining Benjamin’s “eternal loves” into which he moves 
as some men fall asleep. If sleep shows us the life of Albertine with- 
drawn from everything and become palpable in this universal es- 
trangement, it is because, rather than people themselves, it offers us 
their enclosure in parentheses, their connections suspended and, there- 
fore, incarnated in a pure state, the profound torpor that only on 
awakening becomes known to desire. 

Adolphe is a discreet and quiet work, said Albert Thibaudet. 
Discreet, yes, quiet, well yes, if quietness is what masks violence 
and dissimulates beneath its surface the most imposing tragedy. It 
can now be realized that the book’s interest does not depend merely 
on the naturalness of the passions depicted, nor on the subtlety and 
strength of the analysis. Emotions and analysis are here but one way 
of lighting up a predestined path, one of the thousand byways that 
must reveal to us the circularity of human relations whose outcome, 
whatever the route chosen, is general misfortune. There is no over- 
looking this, and Constant has written: “Some have asked me what 
Adolphe should have done, in order to experience and to cause less 
suffering. His situation and Ellénore’s were devoid of all resource, 
and that is just what I intended. I depicted him as tormented because 
he loved Ellénore but feebly, but he would have been no less 
tormented, had he loved her more. He suffered through her, out of 
lack of feeling: with a more passionate feeling, he would have 
suffered because of her . . . Once this road has been taken, one 
has only a choice of evils.” Could the admonition be clearer? So let 
us no longer look on Adolphe as the tragedy of one particular feeling 
and one character, for this is a drama inherent in our condition, in 


which any feeling and any character at all must share the same 
destiny. 
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This drama derives from the circular mania of human relations, 
when those who live them choose to live them while experiencing 
their possibility, that is to say, their truth. Whoever tries to grasp, 
in the other, the movement that propels him toward the other, must 
sadly repeat Benjamin’s conclusion: “With genuine feelings, all I 
have achieved is my own and others’ misfortune”; for truth is the 
cause of this misfortune, just as lucidity precipitates it. Once the 
starting point has been determined, and once deemed necessary the 
urge to attain, in the other, the movement by which he is attained 
and to live it, and furthermore while living it to store up and preserve 
the possibility of this movement, neither strength of emotion, nor 
nobility of character, nor the most peculiar circumstances will make 
a whit of difference. If Adolphe had loved Ellénore more, he would 
have felt all the more strongly the need to break with her, for his 
passion would have thwarted even more the truth of his passion; but 
he would also have been more strongly prevented from breaking, 
and less capable of bearing the distress that the rupture could not 
have failed to produce. As for Ellénore, had she been less attached 
to Adolphe, she would have agreed to free him only insofar as he 
would have rejected this freedom, have suffered because of it and, 
through his suffering, have acquired the obligation to accept her 
again. Besides, the rhythm is so veritably that of the book that the 
last episode is formed by the peripety. After Ellénore’s death, a letter, 
ironically, comes to light in which she agrees at last to a separation: 
“What strange sense of pity prevents you from breaking a bond 
that weighs you down, so that you lacerate the unfortunate creature 
to whom your pity keeps you attached? Why do you deny yourself 
the sad satisfaction of believing, at least, that you are generous? Why 
do you show yourself both furious and weak? The idea of my grief 
haunts you, the sight of this grief cannot restrain you. What do you 
want?” Thus, when death dissolves all ties and gives back to him 
the freedom of the emotions which he can no longer live, Adolphe 
receives, from the woman who has always held him captive, per- 
mission to free himself. It comes too late, it could only come too late, 
and seems to have been granted in order to spoil his enjoyment of 
a freedom that now burdens him more than all his bonds. 

Almost every page of Adolphe contains the description of feelings 
that, however their impelling motives may change, are always led 
back to themselves, always confirmed in their ineluctability. For the 
point has been reached when the whole gamut of happenings and 
the limitless span of the universe tirelessly repeat the circular move- 
ment that imprisons the heart avid for truth. When Adolphe writes: 
“I was distressed when she seemed to question a love so necessary 
to her; I was no less distressed when she seemed to believe in it,” 
or, again: “When Ellénore saw me gloomy or depressed, first she 
was distressed, then she took offense, and with her reproaches forced 
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me to admit the lassitude I would have preferred to hide; for my 
part, when Ellénore seemed happy, it amazed me to see her take 
pleasure in a situation that was costing me my happiness, and | 
spoiled this fleeting pleasure of hers by dropping hints that revealed 
my inner feelings,” it is evident that the rhythm of the sentences, 
their antithetical balance, serve but to express, through the style, the 
imperiousness of a situation in which one oscillates between oppo- 
sites unvaryingly and without a pause. The book’s whole rigor is 
derived from this inescapable movement. All its tragic power is 
derived from this repetition that, constantly exacerbating the emo- 
tions it has whipped up and, because of this violence, making 
inevitable the recurrence of these emotions, constitutes monotony as 
the principle of an extraordinary journey to disaster. 

Constant, when discussing suffering in his Journal, has noted how 
the passions are transformed into destiny. If one sets out to meet 
suffering, one must endure it in order to find distraction from it. 
If one flees before it, it is to suffer, in addition (for it catches you 
without fail), from the weakness of having fied. “Suffering is a 
serpent that slips through all barriers and never fails to find you. 
The very act of fleeing gives you a feeling of weakness that makes 
you even less able to withstand it after it has come upon you.” 
Frequently attributed to the irony of chance, the two matching 
adventures of his life are supposed, the first of them, to have shown 
him unable to love and, the second, unable to attract love. But their 
symmetry is even deeper-and cannot be explained as a trick of fate. 
He loved Madame de Staél not a whit less than Madame Récamier: 
the letters, his behavior, his frenzy all make that plain. But having 
opted for genuine emotions, he had to choose at the same time the 
Gordian knot, and his two great passions exposed him to the same 
catastrophe by compelling him to confront the two hostile aspects 
of his amorous destiny. He loves and is loved deeply: that is: his 
first piece of luck. But the woman he chooses to love, who is neither 
narrow-minded nor exclusive (“Love needs a crowd,” she said; 
“leave two people alone, and they'll need a lot of others”), who 
offers him, consequently, rare opportunities for freedom,whose chief 
characteristic is an “almost sacred” horror of separation (Charles 
Du Bos), she can’t bear the idea, she insists on pacts and commit- 
ments, everything most likely, in other words, to strangle the feelings 
she wishes to be assured of. And Benjamin is delighted to accept 
the commitment, because he too has always hoped to find in marriage 
or the semblance of marriage a way of tethering a passion that 
presence puts to flight. But the moment he has commited himself, 
passion becomes impossible and whatever is left of it compels him 
to break with the very person for whom separation is a fate worse 
than death. What else can he try to do? To love in full freedom, 
to love without the bondage of shared affection? So he meets Madame 
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Récamier, the woman of the greatest emotional impotence, whose 
indifference and unresponsiveness toward him and everyone else 
are of the uttermost naivete, who, as Sainte-Beuve put it, wanted 
April to go on for ever, the woman indeed most likely to goad on 
passion to the verge of insanity, to make a man furiously desire all 
the satisfactions of summer and go astray among pacts and servitude. 

That is the rigor of the law. It can happen, admittedly, that matters 
reach a denouement, but the solution is only apparent. Constant 
may indeed leave Madame de Staél, he may resign himself to the 
frivolity of Madame Récamier; all that is genuine in his emotions 
turns ever and again to the first (“Madame de Staél is utterly lost 
to me. I’ll never get over it”) and is always inflamed by the frigidness 
of the second. So this man, indifferent and the archetype of the bored 
soul, finds, to express the meaning of his life, the very words that, 
half a century later, Nietzsche will discover in his ardent isolation: 


Well I’ve learnt from where I came! 
Ravenous ever like the flame 

Seared and self-devoured I glow. 
What I touch, ablaze with light, 

Black and charred, what knew my might, 
Flame am I for weal, for woe! 


And Constant declares to Juliette Récamier: “Je suis destiné a 
vous éclairer en me consumant.” * 


(Translated by Edith Kern) 


* We are indebted to the author and to his publishers, Librairie Gallimard, 


for permission to print this article. It is taken from M. Blanchot’s La Part du 
feu, Paris, 1949. 
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Motion and Rest in René 


In French Romantic literature, René is probably the most perfect 
symbol of the restless voyager, endlessly looking for peace and calm, 
exploring the classical lands and the past in a vain quest for an 
answer to his vague anguish and finally meeting violent death, prior 
to any reconciliation with himself, in a faraway land where he had 
been led by the relentless drive of his fatal destiny. This obvious 
theme is developed on several planes, psychological, social and meta- 
physical, always in terms of rapid action, of what we might call 
excited motion, and runs through the whole fabric of this beautiful 
poem. Words, especially verbs, expressing movement, usually fast 
and often aimless movement, are definitely the most frequent, and 
establish the preponderance of this dynamic element. But close 
behind, in frequency and aesthetic impression, comes a set of com- 
pletely different terms, expressing repose, calm, reflection. And when 
we use the expression: “set of different terms,” we are not completely 
accurate, because, in fact, one verb stands out among all others 
with overwhelming frequency, the verb: to be seated, s’asseoir or 
étre assis. It is possibly the most often used verb of this short narra- 
tive (definitely more abundant, for example, than errer, to roam, 
which might have been expected to be the banner word which would 
carry the distinction of the most frequent usage). Even a casual 
reader would be struck by the number of times when Chateaubriand 
has been careful to bring to mind a picture of his hero as he is 
seated. That first fleeting impression is of course fortified by all the 
illustrations we know, dating back to the Romantic period where 
René or any other Romantic hero is represented deeply immersed in 
his thoughts or lost in contemplation, while seated in a harmonious 
pose, preferably, but not necessarily, on very jagged rocks. One such 
illustration is to be found in the first illustrated edition of the Génie 
du Christianisme (1803), depicting René sitting near the foot of the 
wall of the convent from where Amélie contemplates the moon-lit 
sea: “Elle contemplait la mer éclairée par l’astre de la nuit . . .” 
And the curious point about this print (aside from the timeless 
costume in which René is attired) is that, in the text which it is 
supposed to illustrate, René is not seated, but wandering: “J’errais 
sans cesse autour du monastére bati au bord de la mer.” Evidently 
we are here witnessing a general thematic habit of the Romantic 
artist, not a peculiarity of Chateaubriand’s art. But the remarkable 
thing about the use of this figure of the seated hero by Chateau- 
briand is the skill with which he has interwoven it with the figure 
of the active hero, the one who is forever dashing forward, roaming 
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about, hurling himself hither and thither, sometimes getting lost in 
the process. It is as though the author were following the laws of a 
very delicate contrapuntal art, never failing to underline the rest 
after the rush, the pause after the wanderings, the reflection after the 
action. This almost predictable alternation of the dynamic and the 
static shows in the most obvious way the fundamental tempo of the 
poetic story of René: it can also serve to characterize the living 
rhythm of Chateaubriand around 1802; finally it could be extended 
to depict the succession of impulsive action and depressed reflection 
which in a way defines the very essence of Romanticism. That is 
why it should be interesting to examine it as it is expressed in that 
microcosm which is René. 

The first sentences of the novel connect the narrative to the related 
story of Atala, and establish the dynamic themes of the traveler and 
the restless wanderer: “En arrivant chez les Natchez . .. un 
penchant mélancolique l’entrainait au fond des bois . . .” After 
which we are given the circumstances which finally induce him to 
entrust to his venerable friends the “story of his heart,” and they 
all sit down under a tree to hear his confession: “ils s’assirent sur 
le gazon au pied de l’arbre.” When, exactly at the end of the first 
quarter of the narrative, he interrupts himself to contrast the felicitous 
life of the happy savages and his own unfortunate ramblings, he 
does not fail to mention the trees under which these savages sit, 
spending their days in endless bliss: “Tandis qu’avec si peu de fruit je 
parcourais tant de contrées, vous assis tranquillement sous vos 
chénes, vous laissiez couler les jours sans les compter.” This quiet 
life under the oaks elevates the savages’ thoughts to the unknown 
God and is perfectly representative of the peace attained through 
seated meditation—provided the sitting thinker be an American 
savage, naturally. The same sitting position does not bring auto- 
matically peace and ataraxia to the white man, as the example of 
René himself will amply demonstrate. (A mischievous critic might 
here observe that Chactas himself, albeit an authentic savage, did 
not always spend his time sitting peacefully under the oaks, if we 
are to believe the eventful tale recounted in Atala. But we shall here 
repress the mischievous critic.) At the end of the second quarter 
of his narrative, René pauses for a moment, while he hesitates to 
reveal the story of Amélie, and what he expresses here is essentially 
a reminder of the setting in which the story is told: “souvenez-vous 
qu’elle n’a été racontée que sous l’arbre du désert.” And finally, 
at the end of the story, the three friends have to go back to their 
cabin. From 1802 to 1804 the various editions showed them getting 
up from their sitting position: “ils se levérent pour retourner”—but 
in 1805 Chateaubriand did away with that sentence and said: “les 
trois amis reprirent la route de leur cabane.” Probably he felt the 
clumsiness and uselessness of the detail. It does not matter if they 
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get up to go home. The thing which counts is that the whole confes- 
sion is made while seated: the setting bespeaks the authenticity and 
the relative serenity of the scene. For René the whole session will 
probably have been the time when he has been nearest lucidity and 
wisdom, especially after the verbal lashing of Pére Souél. Once they 
are up and going home, there is nothing more to be done with them, 
and indeed four lines later they perish in the massacre at Fort Rosalie. 

Let us now consider the heart of the story, the autobiography of 
René. The first detail he gives us about the unpredictability of his 
nature opposes the dynamic and the static themes: when he was a 
child he was sometimes silent, sometimes noisy; sometimes a leader, 
sometimes a lone wolf who goes and sits away from the crowd: 
“tant6t je rassemblais autour de moi mes jeunes compagnons; puis 
. . . fallais m’asseoir 4 Vécart.” The variants on this text are partic- 
ularly illuminating for the point we are making, for Chateaubriand 
had to plod through two infelicitous versions (“pour aller me livrer 
a des jeux solitaires”; “pour suivre a l’écart des jeux solitaires”), 
before hitting upon the perfect expression of his thought, which 
materializes as soon as he evokes the child René sitting alone. The 
study of the variants offers another curious example of the dignity 
which the image of a sitting person conjures up for Chateaubriand. 
It is in the episode which is recounted more clearly in his Essai sur 
les Révolutions: as he is taking a walk in a great city (London), 
he notices a statue (Charles II) near a palace (Whitehall), and he 
asks workmen who happen to be there what events are commemorated 
by this monument; the workmen are unable to tell him: which shows, 
it seems, the vanity of all human events. In the 1805 edition these 
workmen are “couchés avec indifférence” at the foot of the statue. 
But it is amusing to notice that before that edition, they were sitting, 
“assis avec indifférence.” That would have been too noble a posture 
for such a common lot, utterly unworthy of assuming such a Romantic 
attitude; they are accordingly allowed to lie down, which is more in 
keeping with their social and literary status. So that in the same 
edition of 1805 the variants promote the young René to a noble and 
meditative sitting position, while 162 lines farther down they demote 
the working class to an ignominious prostration. 

As René roams the woods with his sister Amélie, the dynamic 
theme triumphs: they are running, climbing up hills, pursuing the 
Ossianic rainbows. But right after these exhausting gambols comes 
the restful theme of the bells. Leaning against an elm, René listens 
silently to their pious peal, while enjoying the delectable melancholy 
of his childhood memories. Then, after his father’s death, René the 
voyager is born and soon is in full swing. But before sallying forth 
he has stopped at the entrance to the deceitful ways of life and has 
even considered the possibility of a totally static, i.e., monastic 
existence. Happy are the ones who have fulfilled the paradox of 
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uniting the two opposite themes, “ceux qui ont fini leur voyage sans 
avoir quitté le port.” From here on, the word “voyage” will be 
loaded with every possible overtone and transfer of meaning: the 
displacement in time as well as in space; the explorations and the 
roamings of the mind; the symbolic passage through life, doleful 
valley between two unknowns; the migration into the realm of death 
and its beguiling and frightening spaces. This multivalent theme is 
interwoven with the metaphoric images of birds, of clouds and of 
storms, and mounts in a powerful crescendo, to the brassy climax 
of: “Levez-vous vite, orages désirés, qui devez emporter René dans 
les espaces d’une autre vie!” It might seem that the itinerant theme 
would reign here supreme; but here again it is skillfully punctuated 
by the stops and the rests. René roams at dusk in the lonely cloisters; 
he stops to contemplate the cross which marks the field of death. 
He decides to travel, he dashes forward: “je m’élangai sur cet orageux 
océan du monde”; then we find him sitting on the ruins of Rome and 
of Greece “je m’en allai m’asseyant sur les débris de Rome et de la 
Gréce.” (This brings to mind, among many similar images, a mag- 
nificent passage of the Mémoires d’outre-tombe where Chateaubriand 
evokes Rome herself, “assise sur la pierre de son sépulcre, avec sa 
robe de siécles.” But we are purposely restricting this study to the 
short and meaningful span of René.) As a sign of the temporary 
victory of the static theme in his soul, he shows us the tall column 
“seule debout dans un désert, comme une grande pensée s’éléve, par 
intervalles, dans une ame que le temps et le malheur ont dévastée.” 
The obviousness of the symbol is such as to make superfluous any 
commentary. Then is the time for meditation, under the sun, under 
the moon, mother of dreams; and in its light, so favorable to a 
hallucinatory splitting of the personality, he has often imagined he 
was seeing the Genie of Memories, thoughtfully sitting next to him 
(“assis tout pensif 4 mes cétés”). 


The wandering goes on, in a special quest for the divine race of 
poets. We meet one in Caledonia, the last bard who has been heard 
in these deserted places. And there we stop to listen to his songs: 
“Nous étions assis sur quatre pierres rongées de mousse.” At the 
other end of Europe we come to Sicily, and René climbs to the top 
of Etna. And there he sits at the mouth of the volcano (“un jeune 
homme plein de passions, assis sur la bouche d’un volcan”). And 
Chateaubriand is so desirous of making us notice the symbolic 
meaning of the scene—to which by this time the sitting posture of 
the protagonist should have attracted our attention—that he spells 
it out for us: “ce tableau vous offre l'image de son caractére et de 
son existence.” To underline even more the importance of this re- 
flective vein, René here achieves the first period of silence in his 
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confession, and then proceeds to contrast his fruitless wanderings with 
the happy life of the savages sitting under their oaks, to which we 
referred earlier. Thereafter he goes on with the “history of his heart,” 
and with the alternation of action and rest: he throws himself into 
the world, then retires into solitude. “Souvent assis dans une église 
peu fréquentée, je passais des heures entiéres en méditation.” Some- 
times he stops on bridges (“je m’arrétais sur les ponts”) to watch the 
sun going down. Then the tempo accelerates, with a great predomi- 
nance of words of motion (Il’exil; je partis; arriver; descendais; 
m’élevais; m’égarais; chassais; suivre des yeux) which culminate in 
the unloosing of Romantic storms. 

From that point on, the tragedy of Amélie destroys the unilinear 
simplicity of the analysis, and consequently brings into the basic 
rhythm foreign elements which conceal it somewhat. In three episodes, 
however, this rhythm reasserts itself with renewed vigor. First, the 
incident of the visit to the chateau. René follows the long avenue of 
fir trees and walks through the deserted yards; he stops to look at 
the half-broken windows; goes up the steps; hesitates to cross the 
threshold. The whole passage should be reread as an extraordinarily 
subtle example of what has become known nowadays in movie 
parlance as “traveling”: the eye, the camera, moves forward, stops 
and turns to inspect the place, then moves forward again for a 
renewed inspection. The French documentary film on Combourg 
which came out a few years ago gives with remarkable sensitivity 
a visual equivalent of this page, which was obviously known to the 
cameraman. But on the other hand the fact that it has been possible 
for the modern technician to follow so faithfully the novelist’s indica- 
tions throws a very revealing light upon the latter’s technique: it is 
here, on a very elementary plane, another application of the principle 
of motion and rest, action and reflection, which we have tracked 
down earlier under the guise of rushing and sitting. The second 
episode which concerns us here is Amélie’s taking of the veil. René 
hurls himself on his knees; the priest is waiting; Amélie comes for- 
ward, and René feels crushed by a superior force. Then Amélie 
reveals to him the terrifying secret of her incestuous love for him, 
in such a low voice, however, that he is fortunately the only one who 
hears it. It is at this point that the melodramatic scene occurs in 
which he rushes to her, presses her upon his heart; the ceremony is 
interrupted; the crowd goes forward toward the altar; René faints 
and is carried away. The artist (Garnier) who illustrated the 1805 
edition took as his text: “le prétre s’interrompt; les religieuses fer- 
ment la grille; on m’emporte sans connaissance,” but again gave a 
rather unfaithful interpretation of it. In his picture, Amélie, not 
René, is being taken away; René is expressing his sorrow, and the 
priest, his dismay with the most perfectly baroque gestures imagin- 
able. The artist has failed to render the dramatic value of the, contrast 
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between all this agitation and the lifeless appearance of the hero 
who, at the climactic moment, is lost in unconsciousness. 

The final scene which will detain us is given in the last words 
René utters: he is leaving the next day. Around midnight he hears 
cannon shots to warn the mariners in the storm. He “flies” to the 
deserted shore. Then he sits on a rock (“je m’assieds sur un rocher”), 
and there develops all the symbolic values implicit in the scene: the 
storm over the sea; the calm in Amélie’s retreat; the uncertainty of 
the navigator’s fate; the monotony of the nun’s life; and the similari- 
ties between a soul like Amélie’s and storms at sea (“orageuse comme 
l’océan”). And again, to make sure that the reader does not miss 
the importance of the passage, in case he has failed to notice the 
warning signal of the hero sitting on the rocks, Chateaubriand under- 
lines it a second time: ,“tout ce tableau est encore profondément 
gravé dans ma mémoire,” exactly as he had underlined the symbolic 
meaning of the young man’s sitting at the mouth of the volcano: “ce 
tableau vous offre l'image de son caractére et de son existence.” 
After which, René assumes a passive role, and Chactas and Pére 
Souél come forward to console or to castigate him. But it is surely 
intentional that the last words of René have served to recount the 
multivalent symbols which had flashed through his mind during his 
last night on French soil, while he was “sitting on a rock.” The reality 
of the intention is even less doubtful and becomes absolute certainty 
when one reads the very last line of the novel (the massacre at Fort 
Rosalie has now sealed René’s destiny) : “On montre encore un rocher 
ou il allait s’asseoir au soleil couchant.” 


A limited study such as this could be extended almost endlessly. 
It could be shown that this same alternation of the dynamic and the 
static themes was already apparent in the Essai sur les Révolutions, 
a work too much neglected by the critics, although most thought 
processes and stylistic devices of Chateaubriand are already apparent 
in it. It could be pursued even through the Mémoires, where it 
emerges in numerous morceaux de bravoure. Moreover, Chateau- 
briand does not have any monopoly on it. The extreme form of 
the pattern, for example very violent agitation followed by fainting, 
is to be found frequently in pre-Romantic and Romantic novels. A 
study similar to this one could be carried on for Rousseau or for 
Madame de Staél, or many others. It would serve to depict more 
precisely the alternations of excitement and of calm, of elation and 
of depression which characterize what Seillére would have called 
the Romantic psychosis. It is to be doubted, however, that the case 
could be made any more clearly than for the jewel-like poem of 
Chateaubriand, where the artistic intentions have been carefully 
thought out, and where even the variants can be used to further the 
demonstration. The impact made on the mind of the reader by the 
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image of the sitting hero must be very great, even to the point of 
unconscious mimicry. When, in 1847, Flaubert makes a pilgrimage 
to Combourg, it is in the following terms that he recounts the 
episode (in Par les champs et par les gréves): “Assis sur ’herbe, au 
pied d’un chéne, nous lisions René!” 








COMME .ON MEURT 


O douloureux repos 6 pure inconnaissance 
Dieu présent mais voilé 
Du voile éblouissant de Vos Mystéres de Votre essence 


Aimant de toute créature 

Et Ame que Votre Esprit attire 
Vous méme étes présent et seul en elle 
Vous Dieu caché 

Que nul de Son vrai Nom n’appelle 


Elle n’a pour Vous parler que son souffle et sa plainte 

Elle éprouve d’une crainte sacrée 

L’ceuvre que Vous accomplissez dans les pronfondeurs 
ou elle s’ignore 

Elle gémit comme Il’arbre qui va tomber 

Comme on meurt 


Elle souffre—néant—Votre action 
Que son esprit contemple 
Interdit submergé et se heurtant 
Au cristal de Votre Domaine 
Comme un aigle enténébré 
Frappe de ses ailes errantes 
Aux colonnes de lair illuminé. 





—Raissa Maritain 
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Balzac as Seer 


Today, as in the time of Dr. Sigier [the Middle Ages], the 
question is to give man wings for penetrating into the sanc- 
tuary where God is hidden from our view. 


—Les Proscrits (1831) 


To enter the Comédie humaine is to take a trip into the nineteenth 
century with the guide who knew it best, the one who was more 
thoroughly acquainted with the territory and its inhabitants than any 
other French writer of his time. Because of his comprehensive grasp 
of the society in which he lived, Balzac is in this respect the one 
French writer who most nearly resembles Shakespeare, even though 
he did not choose the drama as his medium. Claimed at first by 
the realists as their master, he was not recognized as a romanticist 
until about the time of his death in 1850 and even later, when 
critics like Philaréte Chasles and Baudelaire began to point out 
that this “realist” had actually been the most romantic of them all. 
But Philaréte Chasles’ remark, “He was a seer, not an observer,” 
intended though it was to bring out the neglected side of Balzac’s 
genius, was again only a part truth. For Balzac was both an observer 
who looked at the world with the exact eye of a scientist and a seer 
who gazed with inspired clarity into the depths of the human spirit 
and beyond. This rare mentality, which combined the scientific with 
the visionary, manifested itself clearly in his attitude toward two of 
the great philosophical debates of his time. 

The first was a dispute in 1830 between the biologists Cuvier and 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire on the subject of “transformism,” the pre- 
Darwinian idea that the animal kingdom developed from the plant 
kingdom. Cuvier, with a rigorously scientific approach and method, 
maintained that the evidence to support such a conclusion was in- 
sufficient. On the other hand Saint-Hilaire, more philosopher than 
scientist, began with the inspired idea of the unity of all matter and 
maintained to the French Academy that the biological connection 
between the plant and animal kingdoms could no longer be denied. 
It was indeed an early version of the Darrow-Bryan “monkey trial,” 
and Balzac reacted to it in a way typical of him: in Le Cousin Pons 
he admired and praised the exact methods used by Cuvier, but in 
La Peau de chagrin he said that he thought the truth lay with Saint- 
Hilaire. If biological links exist between the plant and animal king- 
doms, then, by analogy, as Balzac reasons in Louis Lambert, there 
also exist links between the plant and animal kingdom and man, 
and what is even more important, between man and God: “My 
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idea,” Louis writes to his uncle, “is to determine the real rapports 
which may exist between man and God . . . You will ask what com- 
parative anatomy has in common with a question so serious for the 
future of society. Is it not necessary to convince oneself that man 
is the end of all terrestrial means in order to ask oneself whether he 
might not be the means of some end?” 

The second dispute, which lasted the entire course of the century 
and which culminated finally in Bergson’s work Mind and Matter 
(1896), took place between the materialists (heirs of Locke, Hume 
and Condillac) and the spiritualists (descendents of Berkeley, led 
by Royer-Collard). The former maintained that matter is the ulti- 
mate reality and that which we call mind is merely highly refined 
matter; the latter insisted that the very existence of matter depends 
upon mind, of which it is but a manifestation. Although Balzac 
penned many paragraphs on this subject which enraged so many, 
he considered the argument a specious one and said so quite frankly 
in Louis Lambert. He refused to take sides because he considered 
thought to be both material and spiritual in nature, thus being a 
true psychosomaticist before the invention of the term. A relentless 
seeker after the Absolute, Balzac was nevertheless unwilling to deny 
the reality of the material world. On the other hand, he did not 
allow the scientific materialism of his time to blind him to the pro- 
found mystery surrounding his mundane human comedy. The author 
of the Contes drolatiques was also the author of Séraphita. 

However, it is the visionary side of Balzac’s genius which cul- 
minated in the trilogy Le Livre mystique, comprising the novels 
Les Proscrits (1831), Louis Lambert (1832) and Séraphita (1835), 
to which this discussion will be largely confined. These appeared in 
the years of Balzac’s early maturity, when at the height of his cre- 
ative powers he began to turn his serious artistic attention to the 
current of occult ideas popularly known as illuminism. Three of these 
transcendental occultists in particular aroused his curiosity and ad- 
miration: Swedenborg (1688-1772), Saint-Martin (1743-1803)— 
the “philosophe inconnu” from Balzac’s native Touraine—and Mes- 
mer (1733-1815). Although of vastly divergent cultural backgrounds 
and doctrines, the Swedish and French mystics held at least one 
idea in common with each other and also with the Austrian doctor, 
and it was this in particular which attracted Balzac to them: each 
saw within man immense as-yet-undiscovered and undeveloped psy- 
chic powers, two of which are only today beginning to be studied 
scientifically—telepathy and “second-sight” or clairvoyance—and 
a third, called “Mesmerism” after its founder but now known as 
hypnosis, the nature and utilization of which are even today still 
incompletely understood. The official condemnation of Mesmer and 
his practices in Paris in 1783 had by no means diminished his 
prestige. On the contrary, his works in popularized editions were 
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widely read during the first four decades of the century and “animal 
magnetism” (hypnosis) became a parlor game. It was in these dis- 
coveries of Mesmer that Balzac felt that he had found the true link 
between science and mysticism. The preface to the 1842 edition of 
the Comédie humaine contained a long tribute to Mesmer and “to 
all those who for fifty years have worked on thought as opticians 
have worked on light—two things almost similar.” In La Peau de 
chagrin he predicted that the discoveries of Mesmer would “open 
a new route to a human science,” a science of man which would 
include more than his biological functions. 


Having thus laid his foundations upon what seemed to him the best 
scientific thought of his time, Balzac proceeded to build upon it his 
own mystical theory about the phenomenon of “voyance.” He even 
coined a technical term to designate it—“le don de Spécialité’ or 
“le Spécialisme”—from the Latin word species, ‘mirror.’ In Louis 
Lambert, specialism is defined as an interior vision whereby the 
seer (voyant) is able to perceive, as if in a mirror, a given situation 
in its entirety, that is in its past, present and future aspects. Although 
using the most ancient symbol of magical wisdom, the mirror, Balzac 
insists that specialism is a completely natural phenomenon. It occurs 
quite automatically, he explains in Louis Lambert, when the inner 
being (étre intérieur) has reached a certain stage of spiritual develop- 
ment or perfection. At this time the human spirit emerges from its 
chrysalis and is released into a new existence. The seer is then able 
to communicate with “intermediary beings invisible to ordinary sight, 
a phenomenon which has long been known to the Hindus as ‘Le 
Tokeiade’” (Louis Lambert). During this extraordinary experience 
the five senses, ordinarily differentiated in man for practical pur- 
poses, function as a single sense (Louis Lambert’s aphorisms). This 
is doubtless the basis of the experience of synesthesia which so cap- 
tured the imagination of Nerval, Baudelaire and Rimbaud and which 
inspired the famous lines: 


O métamorphose mystique 
De tous mes sens fondus en un! 


—Baudelaire, “Tout Entiére” 


Balzac connects the phenomenon of voyance with the discoveries of 
Mesmer in the following way: All bodies, of men and of animals, 
Mesmer had said, are magnetically charged (hence the term “animal 
magnetism”). The force with which they are charged Mesmer called 
the “universal fluid,” which he believed was purely physical in nature 
and which he thought could be concentrated at will to influence an- 
other body or bodies, even when these were at a distance. Now Balzac 
considered this dynamic force to be psychic as well as physical in 
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nature. In Louis Lambert’s aphorisms he calls it “the ethereal sub- 
stance” and says it is by means of this that men sometimes receive 
presentiments of future events. In other words, Balzac held that man 
contains within him a magnetic connection with a universal mind 
or psychic force outside himself: “It is probable that we are endowed 
with an internal sense which is related to the totality of the universe; 
exact observations may be able to assure us of it; from this one 
could comprehend the possibility of presentiments.” 

To satisfy further the rational side of his nature, Balzac explains 
mental telepathy, another of the manifestations of voyance, by com- 
paring it in Le Cousin Pons with the recently invented daguerreotype: 
“Just as bodies are being projected today into the atmosphere, allow- 
ing a specter to remain there which is seized by the daguerreotypist, 
who stops it in passage; so ideas, real and acting creations, express 
themselves in what must be called the atmosphere of the spiritual 
world . . . and from there certain creatures endowed with rare 
faculties cai perceive perfectly these forms or these traces of ideas.” 
In the story Le Réquisitionnaire (1831) a mother, upon receiving a 
telepathic vision of the death of her son in a distant village, dies in- 
stantly from the shock of it. At the end of the narrative Balzac pre- 
dicts that such phenomena as this will some day form the basis of 
a new science. 

“In order to understand specialism,” Séraphita tells Minna, “one 
has to possess it,” and ample evidence exists in the Comédie humaine 
to indicate that it was not from the scientific world but rather from 
his personal experience that Balzac found the most adequate con- 
firmation of the existence of the extraordinary vision. The following 
passage from Le Lys dans la vallée (1835) reveals that at some time 
during his adolescence (later, biographer Curtius thinks, than this 


passage indicates) Balzac had a mystical experience which was in- 
timately related to his art: 


At the time of my first communion I threw myself into the 
mysterious depths of prayer . . . Quickened by an ardent 
faith, I prayed to God to renew in my favor the fascinating 
miracles which I was reading in the Martyrology . . . My 
ecstasy caused untold dreams to come forth within me, which 
furnished my imagination, enriched my tenderness and forti- 
fied my thinking faculties. I often attributed these sublime 
visions to angels who had the task of fashioning my soul for 
divine destinies. They endowed my eyes with the faculty of 
seeing the intimate spirit of things; they prepared my heart 
for the magic things which make the unhappy poet, when 
he has the fatal power, compare what he feels with what 
he is, the great things desired with the little which he obtains. 
They wrote in my head a book in which I could read what 


I was supposed to express; they put on my lips the burning coal 
of the improvisor. 
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The great seer who inspired most Balzac’s natural inclination to 
mystical vision was Swedenborg. It is probable that, like the adoles- 
cent Louis Lambert, he also read the work of the Swedish mystic 
entitled Heaven and Hell, since an abridged translation of Sweden- 
borg’s works by Daillant de la Touche had appeared in France as 
early as 1788 and another definitive translation by Moét during the 
Empire. Or Balzac may have heard of Swedenborg first as a student 
at the Sorbonne in 1819 when his professor, Victor Cousin, had 
just returned from Germany. At any rate Balzac himself mentions 
in a letter of October 8, 1832 to Charles Nodier that he possessed 
the works of Swedenborg as well as those of other mystical writers— 
Madame Guyon, St. Teresa, Mademoiselle Bourignon and Jakob 
Boéhme. Direct references to the works and ideas of Swedenborg in 
Le Livre mystique are too numerous to be discussed fully here; 
some of them will be noted as we analyze the trilogy. What Balzac 
actually saw in the works of the Swedish mystic may however be 
stated quite briefly. Besides a confirmation of his own experience of 
second-sight, he perceived in the works of Swedenborg the possi- 
bility that a liberal and universal religion could be established, based 
on the ideal of syncretism. In Séraphita Balzac foresees the possibility 
of man’s development of his psychic powers to achieve a nobler, 
more charitable existence. Just as the “Word was made flesh” in 
the ancient world, in the modern the flesh must be made Word. This 
is the essential meaning of the controversial novel Séraphita. Finally, 
we cannot pass lightly over Balzac’s unequivocal statement of per- 
sonal faith in Swedenborgianism, as Catholic critics are sometimes 
inclined to do. In a letter fo Madame Hanska, the Polish noble- 
woman whom he finally married, he wrote: “I am not orthodox at 
all and I do not believe in the Roman Church . . . Swedenborgianism, 
which is only a repetition in the Christian sense of ancient ideas, is 
my religion, with the addition which I make to it of the incompre- 
hensibility of God.” 

Another impetus to Balzac’s interest in illuminism came from his 
friendship with Henri de Latouche, who was interested in the Sweden- 
borgian Church and who was also an initiated member of a Mar- 
tinist secret society. Balzac met Latouche in 1825 in the office of 
his publisher, Urbain Canel, at the time of the publication of his 
novel Wann-Chlore. The friendship ripened, and it was Latouche 
who assumed the financial responsibility for Balzac’s first successful 
novel, Le Dernier Chouan (1829). Considerable evidence exists, 
summarized by the biographer André Billy, that Balzac, under La- 
touche’s influence, was also initiated into a Martinist society. There 
is, for example, the statement of the critic Emile Ferdar who insists 
that the Martinist archives have very interesting documents on Balzac, 
and also the study of a Dutch professor of the University of Am- 
sterdam, Van Rijnberg, on Martines Pasqually, in which he main- 
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tains that a member of the supreme council of the Martinist order, 
M. Chaboseau, revealed to him the fact of Balzac’s initiation. Was 
it perhaps of his membership in one of these secret societies that 
Balzac was thinking when he wrote to Madame Hanska: “I am 
inexplicable for all, for no one has the secret of my life and I am 
not willing to divulge it to anyone.” Whether he was initiated or not, 
Balzac at any rate wrote about the Martinists in Le Lys dans la vallée 
in highly commendatory terms: 


The disciples of this philosopher (St.-Martin) practiced the 
virtues advised by the highest speculations of mystical illu- 
minism. This doctrine gives the key to the divine worlds, ex- 
plains existence by transformations in which man sets out 
for sublime destinies, liberates duty from its legal degreda- 
tion, applies to the sufferings of life the unchangeable gentle- 
ness of the Quaker, and commands scorn for suffering by 
inspiring something inexplicably maternal for the angel which 
we bear to heaven. It is Stoicism which has a future. Active 
prayer and pure love are the elements of this faith, which 
comes out of the Catholicism of the Roman Church to return 
into the Christianity of the primitive Church. 


Let us turn now to an analysis of Le Livre mystique in order to see 
exactly how Balzac meant such a work to be construed. In Les 
Proscrits he suggests that there are three different paths to mystical 
knowledge; he depicts in Louis Lambert the precarious relationship 
between artist and seer, the danger which he himself feels that mysti- 
cism might destroy his art, and finally, in Séraphita, the possibility 
of the regeneration of man by means of mystical illumination. 


Les Proscrits, first and shortest of the trilogy, serves as a fitting 
prelude. Here Balzac approaches his subject by presenting three dis- 
tinct kinds of seers, each of whom has arrived at spiritual illumina- 
tion by a different path. Dr. Sigier, professor of mystical theology 
at the University of Paris in the year 1308, represents the philosopher- 
seer, one who discovered mystical experience by means of his esoteric 
studies. A gifted orator who expounds a most unorthodox doctrine, 
Dr. Sigier announces (and likewise Balzac) that he will discuss the 
subject of divine revelations. The lecture contains, for the most part, 
an exposition of the basic tenet of theosophy—the linked existence 
of all life—which was mentioned in connection with the Cuvier-St.- 
Hilaire debate. One additional aspect of this subject is of particular 
significance to Le Livre Mystique, namely the Swedenborgian idea 
that beings have the power to ascend or descend the ladder of cre- 
ation according to their deeds. Sometimes “angels” fall and become 
men, or conversely, human beings achieve angelic status. The second 
seer, the young boy Godefroid, Balzac indicates as a kind of fallen 
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angel. He is the instinctive rather than the intellectual seer, who is 
constantly haunted by his memories of a previous life, completely 
bewildered by his new earth life, and obsessed by the desire to return 
“home.” This is the exact reverse of the situation in Séraphita, for 
there a human being has evolved out of the human condition and 
attained the status of a higher being. The third seer in Les Proscrits 
is the poet Dante, whose sojourn in Paris has been brought about 
by his political exile from Florence. Like Godefroid, he too is an 
exile, a “proscrit.” In the narrative Dante saves the young Godefroid 
from suicide by reminding him that such an act would only cast him 
into a lower sphere of heaven. The passages in which the great poet 
describes the hierarchies of heaven with much pictorial detail is 
intended by Balzac to make a contrast with the abstract presentation 
of the same idea in Dr. Sigier’s lecture. What Balzac implies in 
Les Proscrits then is that there are three different paths to mystical 
illumination—the intellectual way of the philosopher, the poetic way 
or the way of the imagination, and finally the instinctive way of one 
who is born a seer. The knowledge which each of the seers in Les 
Proscrits possesses is essentially the same, but their means of achiev- 
ing and of stating it are quite different. 

In Louis Lambert, Balzac, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
has symbolized a conflict which he had begun to feel between himself 
as artist and as seer. In this story Louis, who is called a seer by 
Madame de Staél, has as his companion and alter ego in the Collége 
de Vendéme the “je” of the narrative, who is a poet. “Le Poéte-et- 
Pythagore,” they are called jocularly by the other students. Among 
critics there is general agreement that Louis Lambert and his friend 
represent a dédoublement of the author himself—that he is presenting 
two different aspects of his personality. Louis is Balzac the seer or 
the “spiritualist,” while the “je” of the story is Balzac the artist and 
man of the world, the “materialist.” When Louis’ companion leaves 
the school, that is when the poet takes leave of the seer, each one 
experiences the deep sense of personal loss natural to two minds 
which have come to feel their mutual dependence. Like his counter- 
part in Louis Lambert, Balzac the artist also departed from the seer- 
self of his adolescence. Later, as a young man, he met his seer-self 
again, probably between the years 1825-1829 when, inspired by 
Latouche, he was either initiated into a secret society or at least 
re-discovered his former visionary self in Swedenborg and Saint- 
Martin. It is significant that when the poet finds Louis again no 
communication is possible between them because the seer has gone 
beyond the domain of Art and the artist. Louis has been living in 
a trance-like state comparable to that described by Swedenborg, and 
the poet is able to salvage only a few scattered aphorisms from the 
ultimate silence of the mystic. Thus in Louis Lambert it is the artist 
who survives or triumphs over the seer, just as the latter predicted 
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that he would at the time of their separation at the Collége de Ven- 
déme. “You will live,” said Louis, “but I will die.” Now in Le Chef- 
d’Euvre inconnu and Gambara, the two other novels of the Etudes 
philosophiques, the situation is the reverse of that in Louis Lambert; 
that is, it is the seer who triumphs over the artist, with the result that 
both the painter Frenhofer and the musician Gambara destroy their 
own art. Beneath the plots of these three novels lies the spiritual 
dilemma of their author: Balzac the artist fears that his visionary self 
might ultimately triumph over his artistic self, that if he should be- 
come too absorbed in mysticism he might either produce the unin- 
telligible, like Frenhofer and Gambara, or be reduced to the trance- 
like silence of Louis Lambert. Since Balzac is not willing to destroy 
his art, it is therefore Louis Lambert who must die, while the 
artistic alter ego survives. 

But why, one may naturally ask, did Balzac feel the existence of 
such a dilemma? After all it is possible to be both artist and seer, 
like Plato, Dante, Blake and many others. Indeed, where is the 
poet or artist who does not need the imagery of a seer and where 
is the seer whose visions can inspire unless he finds the words of 
the poet? Are not poet and seer but cwo faces of the same coin? 
There is undeniably much truth in this reasoning, but it also contains 
a fallacy. The demands which Art makes upon the artist are quite 
different from those which Religion makes upon the seer, and al- 
though Art and Religion have often nourished each other they must 
remain separate domains of human endeavor. Balzac was undoubted- 
ly correct in feeling that for him a conflict existed, particularly in 
view of the sheer quantity of literary production which he had under- 
taken. Let us turn now to the last novel of the trilogy, Séraphita, 
in which Balzac gives free rein to the opposite of the dénouement 
of Louis Lambert—the full development of the seer-mind. 

Out of the Platonic myth of the androgyne Balzac has recast a 
modern myth personifying what he believed to be the spiritual poten- 
tialities of man. Séraphita is therefore a myth which gives the reader 
a glimpse into the future of man, as seen through the eyes of Balzac. 
Because critics have been too literal-minded in their approach the 
novel has been a highly controversial one ever since the time of 
Balzac, thus supporting his statement in La Vieille Fille, “Modern 
myths are even less understood than ancient ones.” But since Balzac 
is not an obscure writer, Séraphita may be clearly understood if one 
takes into account its allegorical or mythical as well as its literal 
meaning. The myth of the androgyne had been recreated by other 
romanticists before Balzac: in Germany Ritter, the friend of Novalis 
and Franz von Baader, had revived it; in France it had appealed in 
particular to the social reformers Saint-Simon and Fourier. However, 
certain differences between the Platonic myth and its Romantic ver- 
sion are readily apparent. In the ancient myth the human being is 
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represented as having lived during his remote past in a Golden Age 
or state of perfection and sexual indifferentiation, whereas in the 
modern version the implication is that another such Golden Age lies 
in the future, when the human being will reattain his lost unity and 
perfection. For all these Romanticists the myth of the androgyne 
meant more than a mere nostalgic dream of Eden; it was rather a 
personification of their unshaken faith in man’s capacity for spiritual 
progress. Balzac, who knew that society would never improve until 
the individual improved first, differed from the social reformers, who 
were thinking in terms of collective progress to be brought about 
by drastic changes in the social structure. “I do not share the belief 
in indefinite progress where societies are concerned,” he said in the 
preface to the Comédie humaine, “but only in the progress of man 
over himself.” Twentieth-century writers, having lost for the most 
part such faith in man and his vast potentialities, have often fallen 
into a stark despair which even the most melancholy Romanticist 
never experienced. 

In addition to its more abstract meaning Balzac’s myth of the 
androgyne also has a much more personal and poignant meaning for 
him. Séraphita is also the incarnation of Balzac’s dream of the perfect 
woman—the wife whom he sought pathetically all his life but never 
found. She is Madame Hanska as he wished she were and as he 
often indeed dreamed she was. 

Let us examine briefly the mythical or allegorical aspects of the 
novel Séraphita, which Balzac calls “une histoire vraiment céleste.” 
Against a background of snow and altitude, suggesting the solitude, 
purity and height of the supernatural, Wilfrid and Minna (Humanity) 
fall deeply in love with Séraphita (Perfection), who dwells among 
them in the obscure Norwegian village of Jarvis. Both want to marry 
the mysterious creature, who appears to each in an altogether differ- 
ent light. The young girl Minna is convinced that the androgyne 
whom she calls Séraphitus is masculine, while for Wilfrid “she” is 
Séraphita and a very beautiful young girl. For both of her friends 
Séraphitus-Séraphita is able to supply what is lacking to their per- 
sonality (to complete that which is incomplete). To Minna (the 
feminine or love-principle in humanity) Séraphitus gives a deeper 
understanding and wisdom (Chap. I); to Wilfrid (the masculine or 
force-principle in humanity) Séraphita imparts a more unselfish con- 
ception of love. Séraphita, born of parents who had themselves 
already attained a high level of perfection, and thus especially en- 
dowed by birth with the talents of a seer, is able to practice tele- 
pathy, to foretell future events and to detach spirit from body at 
will. The suggestion here that biology itself may take a hand in 
the development of unusual psychic powers in man reveals again the 
psychosomatic thinking of Balzac. The climax of the novel comes 
when the androgyne is engaged in her one last struggle to break 
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the bonds of the human condition. This consists in the total triumph 
within Séraphita of agape over eros, of the impartial love of all crea- 
tures over the partial possession of one. Angels and demons struggle 
with each other in a titanic combat in which the former triumph 
over the latter. At the end of the novel, in a vision which contains 
some of the most poetic passages ever penned by Balzac, the eyes 
of Wilfrid and Minna are opened (i.e., they become seers) and they 
are permitted to witness Séraphita’s entry into heaven after her death. 
Although Wilfrid and Minna, being human, are unable, like Balzac 
himself in his own life, to follow the seer “into the kingdom of light,” 
they nevertheless return to their village completely transformed by 
their vision. 

Far from implying by this dénouement that “only angels have 
wings” while ordinary mortals must content themselves with more 
mediocre attainments, Séraphita tells her friends clearly before her 
departure: “The divining rod belongs to us all.” Again, in Les 
Proscrits, Balzac suggests the meaning of the dénouement of Séra- 
phita: “Today, as in the time of Dr. Sigier [the Middle Ages], the 
question is to give man wings for penetrating into the sanctuary where 
God is hidcen from our view.” To Séraphita, Balzac has obviously 
given “wings,” which is a figurative way of saying that she has be- 
come illuminated or possesses second-sight in the mystical sense. 
This cannot be sought or achieved in itself, as Balzac indicated in 
Louis Lambert, but comes as a result of fulfilling certain specific 
conditions which mystics of different faiths have known for centuries. 

For the modern world, better acquainted with the wings of destruc- 
tion than any other kind, the novel Séraphita has perhaps a deeper 
meaning than for its nineteenth-century audience. During the last ten 
years, experiments in mental telephathy and clairvoyance by Dr. 
Rhine of Duke University have added at least some respectability to 
a subject too long dismissed as superstition. In the field of biology 
as well as psychology there is a new interest in this subject which 
has traditionally been the preoccupation only of priests and magicians. 
The biologist Julian Huxley, discussing possible new trends in the 
evolution of man in his new book Evolution in Action (1953), ad- 
vocates a systematic study which would make “the transcendent 
states of inner peace achieved by mystics of all creeds more generally 
attainable.” Balzac too perceived in his Livre mystique that science 
and mysticism have need of each other. Today that need is more 
urgent than it was in 1835. 





KENNETH CORNELL 


George Sand: Emotion and Idea 


When Sainte-Beuve read /ndiana he announced his satisfaction at 
finding a novel in which the setting was real and plausible. He added 
that the passions portrayed in the book were reasonably those which 
develop in many human hearts, but which appear to lose some of 
their veracity on the superficial and uniform plane of everyday exist- 
ence. The critic, who himself was shortly to compose a fictional rep- 
resentation of those passions with a very different tonality, was 
writing about George Sand’s first independently written novel. This 
work begins a period generally recognized as that of Sand’s closest 
approximation to the spirit of Romanticism. The importance ac- 
corded the demands of the heart, the revolt of the individual against 
convention, the intensity of the emotional expression do clearly link 
Indiana, and almost every novel that Sand wrote, with the movement. 

But Sainte-Beuve apparently discerns in /ndiana tendencies toward 
realism, or at least toward verisimilitude. His impression of the novel, 
probably conditioned by the Romanticists’ frequent fictional and 
dramatic escapes into past centuries and foreign peoples, is sugges- 
tive of a possible approach to Sand’s work. 

Anyone who discusses George Sand’s writings is faced with an 
annoying problem. His conclusions are likely to resemble a double 
ledger in which a credit side is invariably faced with a compensatory 
list of debits. Sand successfully brought into literature the portrayal 
of workmen and peasants, but the sentiments and motivations of 
these characters appear overly refined and altruistic. Sand was acutely 
conscious of problems occasioned by wealth and social station, but 
her fictional solutions through bankruptcies and mysterious inher- 
itances are childishly simple. Sand had humanitarian vision, but it 
was merely the mirrored form of other people’s ideas. Sand had 
imaginative powers, but those same powers often led her into melo- 
drama and absurdity. Valid praise is constantly confronted with 
valid accusation. The accusation gains strength through the inevita- 
ble inequalities of a vast work in which great writing facility and the 
need of earning money were important factors. 

It is possible that, over and above these considerations, an aspect 
of Sand’s work is worthy of our attention and respect. This is her 
message to the reader, a message founded on experience and observa- 
tion. It is an aspect that encompasses all four periods of the writer’s 
existence, periods which manuals of literature have taught us to 
regard as irrevocably fixed as the cardinal points of the compass. 

In Sand’s early novels, no reader can fail to hear the insistent 
voice of protest against society’s rules and traditions. That dissenting 
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note, far from being entirely the Romantic cry of the individual 
heart, is, on one level at least, uttered because of a sincerely felt 
specific injustice: the double standard for the conduct of men and 
women. Sand’s literary career begins at a time when the concept of 
Romanticism has undergone transformation. In 1833, analyzing 
three portrayals of Romantic melancholy (Werther, René, Ober- 
mann), she is able to attain some measure of historical perspective. 
Despite her evident sympathy for the emotional expression of these 
three unhappy heroes, she does not lose herself in vagueness but begins 
a rudimentary sort of investigation of their psychological states. She 
is interested by the way in which the classic theme of thwarted desire 
becomes, in Chateaubriand and Sénancourt, complicated by a sense 
of superiority, by feelings of doubt and inferiority, and especially 
by lack of will power. She foresees the importance of the subjective, 
not only for poetry, but for the novel. 

In 1842, when Sand composed a general preface for the Perro- 
tin edition of her works, she defined her ten years of writing as 
a series of questions addressed to her contemporaries. Thus /ndiana 
and Valentine were queries on the morality of the marital state, 
Lélia was an interrogation on the meaning and mystery of love, 
Spiridion asked of contemporary society what it meant by religion, 
and Le Compagnon du tour de France proposed the problem of 
human rights against social privilege. The reader of this preface, 
conscious of influence which oriented Sand’s outlook after 1838, 
may well ask how much her current opinions color interpretations 
of the early novels. To what degree did the writer, struggling with 
her own emotional problems, really address society during the period 
before Michel de Bourges, Lamennais, and Leroux had given direc- 
tion to her thought? 

The answer is not easy, and in any case will vary according to 
the relative importance accorded the data that create it. On the 
one hand, there is the biography of the author, the details of which 
have been elucidated in studies of the genesis of the early novels. 
There is also the lyric style which so often approximates that of 
the most personal, the most Romantic fictional expression. Yet one 
may also admit the truth of Sand’s preface of 1842. Her scrapbooks 
and diaries yield not only emotional outbursts, but also critical and 
often generalized reflections. The same duality exists in her letters, 
now impassioned, now sober and thoughtful. 

Lélia, the novel that gave Maurois the title for his biography, and 
the work into which Sand said she had put more of herself than in 
any other book, offers a striking example of the double role of emo- 
tions and ideas. It is an intimate novel, one of frank confession, espe- 
cially, as Maurois suggests, in its first version. But while she was 
planning that first version, Sand was giving it certain directions dic- 
tated by artistry and by her concern with ideas. In her scrapbook 
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she inserted an extensive analysis of her heroine, foreseeing how 
Lélia might arouse a measure of pity because she was driven by 
society to accepting an unwanted role, but also conscious that 
Lélia’s cynicism might cause distaste. The characters were not only 
persons but symbols of attitudes. “Lélia signifies disillusionment, 
suffering, despair. Sténio expresses hope, confidence in the future, 
love,” wrote Sand in the first months of 1833. She grants that much 
of her own nature has become Lélia’s, that much of Francois Rol- 
linat’s personality has entered Trenmor’s, but she is also occupied 
with the forces of optimism and defeat which are eternal human 
experience. When she examines her novel she evokes abstract quali- 
ties and general themes: austerity, devotion, credulity, candor, the 
dream of the impossible, the sense of destiny, the continual struggle 
between reason and desire. 

These “eternal verities of the human mind” (to use the expression 
of Sainte-Beuve after hearing Sand read a portion of Lélia) some- 
times yield, in the novel itself, to more concrete social problems. 
In the dialogues between Trenmor and Lélia are developed the 
themes of women’s rights, capital punishment, prevention of crime, 
and even penology. Whether or not these discussions are felicitous 
from the standpoint of artistry, they do reveal directions of thought 
in the twenty-nine-year-old authoress. 

Sand, both in her diaries and in her letters, appears ever conscious 
of limitations in her talents as a thinker. What is instinctive, what 
is apprehended through the senses and the heart, emerges in a style 
which she finds acceptable. But she complains of the confusions and 
the paradoxes which arise when she is developing an idea. In her 
letters this may well be interpreted as a deferential or coquettish 
modesty, but passages of self-examination reveal the same discour- 
agement. Her distrust of herself as a thinker partly explains her ready 
acceptance and assimilation of other people’s ideas: the thoughts 
of Rousseau, Lessing, Lamennais, or Leroux. Even so, hers is not 
blind acceptance. When she was writing for Lamennais, she knew 
very well that his ideas on women were not hers. She refused to yield. 

Conscious of her own limitations, she held serious thought in 
high regard. When she speaks of her own writings, she makes a 
distinction between silly love novels and those which convey an 
idea. In 1839, when Buloz and others urged her to abandon the 
directions visible in Spiridion and to return to the form of novel 
that had brought her fame, Sand reacted sharply. She complained 
that her contemporaries demanded shallowness and became alarmed 
at the novelist’s slightest attempt to show depth of purpose. By this 
time, six years after the publication of Lélia, Sand was well imbued 
with idealist and humanitarian theories. Those tense and crowded 
years between 1833 and 1839 had given her much experience and 
much suffering (Musset, Michel de Bourges, the law suit against 
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her husband, Liszt and Madame d’Agoult, Chopin), but had not 
resolved her problems. Yet she had discovered voices that spoke 
against inequality, in favor of goodness and generosity, and she 
allied herself with them. The novels she wrote during the next decade 
are the fruit of this alliance and bear the name of socialist fiction. 
The sources of her ideas, the utopian nature of her social solutions, 
have been amply studied. They have often been subjected to harsh 
criticism as, for example, by Seilliére. 

Sand took her stand, and took it frankly and openly, in favor 
of idealism. She made a distinction between two kinds of icono- 
clasts, those whose active ambitions and energies could accomplish 
present tasks, and those whose vision, projected into the future, 
might arrive at even greater reforms. She did not disdain either type; 
she believed in the superiority of the visionary. Her passion for 
Michel de Bourges did not make her blind to the essential traits of 
his character. Her admiration for Leroux’s ideas did not cause her 
to condone all his conduct. 

She had her own program for social betterment, and this program 
is concrete. Foremost was her crusade for education of workers 
and peasants. For her, ignorance was the greatest obstacle to frater- 
nal understanding. Educated people should meanwhile understand 
what and how the less fortunate classes thought. Love of the pic- 
turesque and of local color is not the only reason for her creation 
of “Blaise Bonnin.” In her preface to Les Maitres sonneurs she 
states that the point of view of the common people is falsified when 
transposed into elegant diction. The story of Fanchette, articles in 
the Eclaireur de I’Indre of 1844, and several of her writings in 1848 
are predicated on this idea. 

Sand’s expression of sympathy for the unfortunate remains emo- 
tional, but it is rooted in observation and inquiry. Her plea for 
bakers’ helpers in the Eclaireur takes account of working condi- 
tions, of sanitation, and of the “racket” created by employment 
agents. Her indignation at the treatment accorded orphans and the 
weak-minded; her consciousness of the inevitable economic prob- 
lems of the machine age; her concept of a religion in which, not 
sect and dogma, but principles of charity and goodness, should be 
the keystones; finally, in 1848, her considerations of distrust between 
city worker and farmer, and between property owner and poor man: 
all these furnish a foil to the emotional spontaneity that is her dom- 
inant trait. Her faith in the abilities of the workman to attain intel- 
lectual and even literary heights, her faith in the course of history, 
easily provoke rebuttal, but scarcely merit disdain. In the action of 
fictional intrigue and in good works she sought to convey some of 
her hope and her optimism. She considered these ways more effica- 
cious than the humanitarian poems of her contemporaries. In one 
of her more acid sentences, she pictures Hugo accomplishing social 
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regeneration and aiding humanity by adroit use of antithesis and 
metaphor. 

Sand’s idealism survived rude shocks, among them the revolution 
of 1848 and the empire of Napoleon III. Her notion of fictional 
literature, so general and undogmatic that it could hardly be called 
a literary creed, is expressed in a little essay of 1857. It is entitled 
“Le Réalisme” and has as its point of departure the theories of 
Champfleury. But it was chiefly composed because of Madame Bovary. 
Sand draws her own lesson from Flaubert’s tragic denouement: 
“You who are mothers, do not die because of your boredom or 
your remorse. For the sake of your children, continue to struggle.” 
Her conclusion, though simple, is tolerant: there are realists who 
see life as prose, and idealists who regard it as poetry. Life itself 
will temper these extremes. 
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JEAN-BERTRAND BARRERE 


Character and Fancy 
in Victor Hugo 


Shakespeare handles reality with such sovereignty that he can 
impose his whim upon it. And this whim—itself a variety of 
truth—is worthy of contemplation. With what can fate be 
compared, if not with a fancy? There is, seemingly, nothing 
more incoherent. . . That is the logic at the source of the 
poet’s fancy. . . Lady Macbeth at one pole, Titania at the 
other. 
(William Shakespeare, Il, 1, 2, p. 110)* 


A BREAK WITH THE MAGNILOQUENT 


A general view-hallo greeted the appearance, in October 1865, of 
Les Chansons des rues et des bois. Regarded as a sexagenarian’s 
whim, it was wriiten off by the professionals of criticism as scandal- 
ous, but ephemeral. Heavens! The magus was capering disgracefully 
amid the wild oats, the outlaw, as d’Aurevilly phrased it, unashamed- 
ly tooted on a carnival whistle. This was too much for the critics 
who, utterly taken aback, denounced the “one-track mind” and could 
perceive only a passing infatuation, brilliant or reprehensible. Con- 
temptuously, Pontmartin affirmed that the Chansons after six days 
of life had become “the carcass of a fireworks display” (Chansons, p. 
478). Montégut, favorable on the whole, since he at least took the 
poet seriously, complained of the self-appointed censors who attrib- 
uted “his new poems to an onslaught of the morbid sensuality which 
sometimes rages as the austere years approach,” but he spoke, too, 
of the “cloud” that perhaps masked his genius while the book was 
being written (p. 468). The two images fuse: the work, whether 
good or bad, aroused attention by its novelty—for which, oblivion 
was predicted. 


Does MYSTERY ENSHROUD THE CHANSONS? 


That was a short-sighted estimate, and lacking in perspective. 
Hostility sometimes allows a clearer view. The only two men to 
understand anything are counted among Hugo’s enemies. His im- 
placable foe Louis Veuillot, denouncing a Diogenes-like sincerity 
and ballads worthy of Susanna’s elders, wedded in his anathema 


* Page numbers given for Hugo’s works refer to the “Imprimerie Nationale” 
edition of 1904 ff. See “References” at end.—YFS 
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the Chansons and the Chdtiments (p. 468). He was right: they both 
attest an unleashing, a liberation. Barbey d’Aurevilly, future rival 
in longevity, ridiculing the “gigantic drum-major” disguised as a 
“literary Tirsis,” pilloried the “illogicality . . . of those who admire 
Les Contemplations” yet do not hesitate “to abuse so violently a 
book which clearly is a continuation of Les Contemplations” (p. 466). 


As examples of unexpected absurdity, attention has been 
called . . . to faults whose only novelty was the criticism 
they evoked. For the first time matters have been spoken of 
disapprovingly which should have surprised no one, so much 
are they a part of M. Hugo’s kind of talent, so clearly do they 
participate in the twin essence of man and writer! 


Behind Les Contemplations, and while Going justice to the artistic 
virtuosity attained, the atrabilious critic judiciously associated the 
Chansons with Les Orientales, the “Djinns” and “Sara la Baigneuse,” 
triumphs of whim and rhythm, and so rediscovered the unappreciated 
continuity and the unity of the poet’s inspiration. 

In our day Bellessort, replying to Montégut, has stressed this fact: 
“The Chansons are neither a transitory whim nor the scheming of 
literary ambition anxious to take over yet another genre. . .' Veuillot, 
I believe, was much nearer the mark when he brought together the 
Chansons and Les Chdatiments. The two books do indeed spring 
from a temperament which is, not coarse, but ardent, and which the 
years and life in exile seem to have invigorated rather than toned 
down” (p. 481). 

Victor Hugo himself had taken note of the affinities and various 
families which prolong their existence throughout his work. Reread- 
ing the table of contents of his Légende des Siécles (Nouvelle Série) 
in 1876 he commented there: “In my work, the books are tangled 
like trees in a forest. There are branches of Les Chdtiments in Les 
Feuilles d’automne and branches of La Légende des Siécles in Les 
Orientales and Les Burgraves” (Toute la Lyre, I, p. 469). He might 
have added that there are branches of the Chansons in Les Contem- 
plations and the Légende, and also in Toute la Lyre—earlier, that 
is to say, and after. 

This continuity of whim, which Barbey very rightly did not re- 
strict to the poet, this “twin essence of man and writer” is the fancy 
of Victor Hugo. 


' Montégut had written: “The poet yielded to an impulse of excessive ambition, 
not to a vulgar urging of the senses. This long gallery of minor erotic scenes 
was not created for the dubious pleasure of loosing his imagination on 
ticklish subjects, but simply so that his hand should not fail to touch any 
chord in the human soul, from the highest to the lowliest, the most sonorous 

to the faintest, the most melodious to the most harsh” (article quoted above). 
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Assuredly I do not assert the converse, that this is his sole aspect. 
That would be no less wrong than to deny its existence. But as cor- 
roboration I should cite the intuition of another contemporary writer 
André Lefévre (Chansons, p. 475) who, perturbed by this novelty, 
could not free himself of it as rapidly as others and came to re- 
cognize “the decisiveness and the stamp of Victor Hugo.” “There 
is no being deceived,” he went on. “Is it a defect or a virtue? The 
future will decide. Our generation is still too close to the poet and 
writer to be able to judge him page by page. He must recede, so 
that the totality of his great figure may be perceived.”—This re- 
moteness we possess. This perspective awaits us. 


THE Four ASPECTS OF THE SELF 


Victor Hugo is the first to urge us not to oversimplify his complex 
poetic personality. One note in his hand lights up, in a most romantic 
fashion, his diverse tendencies as he saw them prior to the period of 
exile: “My ego can be broken down into Olympio (the lyre), 
Hermann (love), Maglia (laughter), Hierro (combat)” (Océan, 
. 243). 

. “‘Maglia, laughter.” At the risk of appearing impertinent, I shall 
correct Hugo and change laughter into fancy. If he did not do so, 
that is because he sought for himself clearly stamped, medallion-like 
profiles. Olympio-Aeschylus, sonorous echo of the world’s vibrancy; 
Hermann, love, the contemplative hero of Les Contemplations—and 
one wonders whether Hugo could not have exchanged the roles; 
Hierro, iron, meaning combat, is the watchword and symbol of the 
“battle of Hernani”; and, finally, Maglia-Rabelais, frank uninhibited 
gaiety. His own, indeed, had greater measure, but was equally 
spontaneous in mood. 

Maglia, we know, is the imaginary character to whom Hugo en- 
trusts the sallies and witticisms, the cock-and-bull stories, the puns 
and, sometimes, the maxims thrown off by his verve or, shall we 
say, his fancy. In 1838 Maglia’s name appears with that of his in- 
separable brother, César de Bazan—Don César-Maglia, Hugo often 
wrote—and the troupe of tramp-philosophers (see Ley-Deutsch, 
1936). Synonymous with fancy, he haunts the Thédtre en liberté 
and its innumerable derivatives, and might well be the author of the 
Chansons des rues et des bois. If I begin by speaking of this book, 
that is no accident: for it lies at the heart of both man and topic. 
“In no book,” declared Hugo to Claretie, “do I more fully reveal 
myself” (La Légende des siécles, ed. Berret, III, p. x). But he dis- 
covers himself in others also, and Hugo invites us anew to detect 
Maglia on every road his writing followed—if it be true that the 
I, as he said jestingly, is “the weed that always springs up under the 
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pen of the writer who casually lets himself go” (Preface to Le Rhin). 

It is not my intention to provide here a formal portrait of the 
man who, it is to be hoped, will gradually paint himself as he evolves 
through time. I am satisfied with the rapid glance that Orpheus turns 
and casts, as he enters hell, on the object of his labors, his own image. 
It will suffice me to record the place he allots in his works to Maglia, 
that smiling aspect of his nature, generous in everything and above 
all in mirth. 


A SUPERABUNDANCE OF LIFE 


We are all victims of a false time-perspective when at the mere 
mention of Victor Hugo’s name we picture a white-bearded grand- 
father, aged poet laureate of the youthful Third Republic and official 
orator of the Assemblées. This same mistake, originally committed 
by the generation of 1715, transforms Boileau, in reality the youngest 
of the classic writers, into their arbiter and elder, he having outlasted 
all his contemporaries to enjoy the special authority that age confers, 
when it is bathed in glory. And similarly we have the stereotype of 
Voltaire as the hoary author of Jréne in his box at the Théatre 
Francais. 

This postage-stamp engraving is to be rejected in favor of the 
portrait by Louis Boulanger, the drawing by Achille Devéria, perhaps 
of the bust by David d’Angers; in favor of the likenesses proposed 
by artist friends who knew him well. The beard that the author 
allowed to invade his face, on his doctor’s orders, has disfigured him 
for us too. For, beneath the benevolent mask that attracted children 
and senators, his blood circulated no less impetuously than in his 
youth. 

He might be called a phenomenon of nature. The testimonies of 
his closest friends constantly record it: the striking thing was the 
youthful ardor of his temperament, his appetite for eating, drinking, 
seeing, hearing, loving, in a word, for living with maximum intensity 
and grasping life as it spilled over on every side. It is related that 
he ate the shell along with the lobster and oranges together with their 
rind. One can picture him avidly sinking his teeth into the fruit, still 
green, of his life. This metaphor is no mere fancy: both ogre and 
faun look out from this wide face, its forehead less broad then ap- 
pears at first sight and somewhat animal-like, with imperious eyes 
and voracious mouth. Everything he did, felt, thought or saw was 
done to excess as though, opportunely and inopportunely, he had a 
surplus of himself to expend. Like Chateaubriand he might have said, 
“I was weighed down by a superabundance of life.” But with this 
difference: far from suffering, he thoroughly reveled in it—To this 
part of him his fancy belongs. 
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Wuat Is FANCY? 


It is not easy to seize hold of this notion, evasive and fleeting by 
nature, nuance its mistress, and which, furthermore, passed through 
related yet distinct meanings. It is, assuredly, a very lively word. As 
well try to grasp an eel with one’s bare hands as it wriggles down 
a rock, capture a goldfinch that has just settled on the topmost 
branch, make advances to a squirrel, stop the clear brook in which 
a trout lurks, cross the meadow where a young doe gambols in the 
morning mist or close one’s hand on cigarette smoke as a child tries 
to do. The attempt must be made, but at the risk of putting all the 
charm to flight: the eel’s skin loses its lustre, the caged bird forgets 
its song, the squirrel listlessly turns its treadmill, the brook grows 
bored without the trout, the fawn becomes tame or lets itself die. All 
that was ingenuous, untamed, unexpected has fled, and one might 
think they already smell the stra‘v so soon to stuff them. If I draw 
closer to the nymph whom I surprised dancing in the moonlit glade, 
] must fear that only a dowdy old woman will remain in my arms, 
as happened to Pécopin Beaudour after he had thrown away his 
talisman. 
IMAGINATION SET FREE 


Voltaire furnishes an excellent starting-point: “Fancy once meant 
imagination, and this word was scarcely used except to designate 
the faculty that receives sensory impressions” (Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique, “Fantaisie” ). The same distinction is made by contempo- 
rary psychologists between creative and representative imagination. 
So here the first (and etymological) meaning applies: that inventive 
faculty which creates images. /magination, accordingly, is the basic 
element in the notion. 

But the word has evolved, Voltaire discovers. “Fancy today means 
a singular desire, a momentary liking: he had the fancy to go to 
China; his fancy for gambling, for dancing has vanished.” This mean- 
ing still lives and is, in fact, the most frequent in everyday usage. 
We meet with it when Hugo writes, at the outset of the travel book 
France et Belgique: “Fancy took another turn, my Adéle, I am in 
Meulan” (En Voyage, Il, p. 17). Actually, as the following lines 
show, the traveler was planning to go to La Roche-Guyon, Monthléry 
and Soissons: “that must wait for another occasion.” The fancy that 
led him to drop his original project and go to Brittany seems, how- 
ever, to have been influenced by the circumstances. But here is a 
use of the word that better matches Voltaire’s “singular desire.” The 


poet is taken with “the fancy” to walk along the dock one evening at 
Barfleur. 


As you leave at nine o’clock in the evening I cannot guarantee 
that, within the harbor itself, you will not find your fancy 
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thwarted by the dolt of a village mayor, a pasha festooned 
with a tricolor rag who notwithstanding passports, visas and 
other official documents will take you, depending on your sex, 
for the Duchess of Berry disguised as a man or for Robes- 
pierre in woman’s attire and who, gendarme at his elbow 
and before some thirty wretched serfs he calls his “adminis- 
trés,” forbids you—what? The right to take a walk (En 
Voyage, Il, p. 65).? 


This example may well serve, I think, to enrich our understanding 
of fancy. “Less than whimsy and caprice,” says Voltaire. But not far 
removed. It is an out-of-the-ordinary wish that clashes head on with 
Authority’s uncomprehending but unshakable veto. So here we have 
caprice—the frolicking goat—and to the very degree that it runs 
foul of the law in one of the law’s countless guises. It has an arbitrary 
quality—-which links it with liberum arbitrium—it is a choice ap- 
parently devoid of motive. Thus one realizes that the notion of fancy 
cannot be detached from that of freedom. 

Before pushing ahead let us linger yet a moment, with Voltaire, 
over the important topic of duration. “A momentary liking,” he says. 
“To have fancies is to have unusual likings which do not last.” Other- 
wise these fancies would cease to be such, having become habits, 
or would degenerate into manias—also a perverted kind of habit. 
Yet Voltaire acknowledges, as he introduces new limitations of ap- 
plicability, that these ephemeral desires, possible in anyone, may be 
the mark of a particular character. “There are still shades of meaning 
between having fancies and being fantastic: the fantastic is not far 
removed from the eccentric. The word denotes a sudden and change- 
able character. Any idea of amenity is excluded from the word 
fantastic, while there do exist charming fancies.” This implies that 
a certain tendency to have fancies may develop, forming a constant 
element; the whimsical person is by nature disposed to adopt every 
passing whim. And where can this constancy be found if not at the 
deepest levels of being, in the unconscious, whose “fancies” are only 
discontinuous surface phenomena. The coral reef, similarly, is visible 
only where it rises above the water; the submarine mass exists none 
the less. These fancies are manifestations of fancy. 


On REALITY’S OUTSKIRTS—AND BEYOND 


In opposition to what, then, does fancy manifest itself as freedom, 
as a kind of rebellion? Once again let us turn to Voltaire: “A painter 


* By a curious and noteworthy contradiction, there is fancy in the caricature 
of this fellow who had the effrontery to counter a fancy of the poet's. The 
free citizen tripped up by the law takes his revenge. In the next paragraph 
we assert that fancies are born of fancy. Here “the mother” can be witnessed 
avenging her “daughters.” 
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paints a fanciful portrait not based on any model.” Consequently 
it is purely imaginary—once more we find the basic element—it 
diverges from reality. This is the freedom which the mind assumes in 
resisting all authority, whether it stem from the visual world—the 
imaginary portrait—or from society as modeled by the poet and the 
Barfleur gendarme. Fancy clashes with some law of the community 
or of reason itself and, if I may say so, thumbs its nose at it. Whether 
in deliberate rebelliousness or no, fancy blithely evades the universal 
and the ordinary. 

Victor Hugo is thoroughly familiar with this connotation. Thus he 
says of the Hétel de Ville in Brussels, “comparable to the spire of 
Chartres,” that it is “a poet’s dazzling fancy which sprang from the 
head of an architect” (En Voyage, II, p. 86). At Antwerp, watching 
the latest conquest of man, the railway, he is struck by the power 
which it exhibits. But immediately he deplores how reality falls short 
of what imagination has promised, that what we see fails to live up 
to the anticipations of the ear. “For the hearing it is a monster; for 
sight, only a machine. Here is the regrettable weakness of our age: 
the useful in all its barrenness, never the beautiful” (En Voyage, p. 
93 ff.). 


What a splendid chimera our fathers would have made of 
what we call a boiler. Can you imagine?* They would have 
made it into a monstrous scaly belly, an enormous carapace; 
the funnel would have become a smoking horn or a long neck 
ending in a muzzle filled with embers; they would have hidden 
the wheels under immense fins or huge drooping wings; the 
carriages would also have had a hundred fantastic forms, 
and in the evening one would have seen skirting the towns a 
colossal gargoyle with outspread wings, a dragon belching fire 
or an elephant with raised trunk, panting and trumpeting; 
terrifying, blazing, smoking, scarifying, dragging behind them 
their prey, a hundred other monsters, and racing across the 
plains with the speed, noise and semblance of lightning. It 
would have been great. 


Unfortunately for the poet, this is only a vision. “We are store- 
keepers,” he records, “properly asinine and proud of our asininity. 
We understand neither art, nature, intelligence, fancy nor beauty, and 
from our petty heights brand as useless everything we fail to under- 
stand.” This defense of “fancy” represents, it is plain, a reaction 
against the bourgeois materialism of his age, a condemnation of an 
entire generation and its way of life. There was some of this fancy, 
carried to excess, in the “Jeune France” movement, and some, too, 
in the lone wolves of Romanticism who, like Gautier, displeased by 


*The letter is addressed to Adéle Hugo. 
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its public ambitions and search for utility, even if the aims were 
social, turned away as early as 1830 to work out gratuitous inven- 
tions of their own destined, as they conceived them, to save art 
from contagion by transporting it to imagination’s chambers. 

Thus fancy, as exemplified by the railway dragon, does not lose 
all contact with reality, which is transformed by fancy’s taking good 
care to maintain a fitting distance. Here we have an acceptation of 
the word which coincides with one in everyday usage: “it is sheer 
fancy,” one says, to indicate the exact opposite of the truth. A 
“fantastic translation” has blundered in interpreting the text and has, 
even, contemptuously adopted as good enough the first solution that 
the meandering imagination chooses to provide. A witness is censored 
for his “fantastic version” of an occurrence: seduced by the imagina- 
tion, his account has embroidered on, modified or diverged from the 
facts, that is, from reality. 

This shade of meaning has held my attention for a moment be- 
cause it might at times be applied to Victor Hugo. When discussing 
the subject one day, I was astonished to discover that the word 
evoked for my interlocutor not so much “La Féte chez Thérése” as 
a poem from Les Rayons et les Ombres entitled “A M. le D. de***” 
and beginning with the line 


Jules, votre chateau, tour vieille et maison neuve. . . 


Not having found the original, he assumed the description to be a 
strange blending of the Duke of Orleans and an obscure gentleman, 
of the castle of Amboise and a more humble manor house better 
known to the poet and unidentified to this day. For him, “fancy” 
was a kind of harmless practical joke, a reworking of reality achieved 
by combining unrelated images in a semi-fraudulent mixture intended 
to misicad. This sort of fancy is perhaps found in Hugo’s works. 
But the intention seems less Machiavellian to me. True fancy, I 
should say, pursues a whim rather than a premeditated plan. By such 
a procedure it would lose all right to its name. 

At all events, a delimitation of meaning should be considered.‘ 
Just as a caricature may highlight the true character of a face, this 
exaggeration underlines the concept’s typical features. Even skipping 
over the epitaph of the beheaded cavalier (Le Rhin, p. 169) refuted 
by Barrés and more than one “Duke Jules,” there is a lying element 
in fancy, of the kind that Plato found in poetry. To make animals, 
birds and vegetables speak, to give the wasp a gold-braided uniform, 


*On occasion, Hugo uses the word in this sense: “A delightful traditional 
fancy depicts this beautiful woman (the Duchess of Longueville) at the end 
of a rope ladder that dangles from all the lovely windows of the Renaissance” 
(En Voyage, Il, p. 36). So he feels obliged to modify it by the addition of 
an epithet. 
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is indeed to betray truth, at least commonly accepted truth, to inter- 
pret reality very broadly and pack it to overflowing with intentional 
meaning. To discover an amorous interchange in the bee’s despoiling 
of the flower (change one letter and “butiner” becomes “lutiner la 
fleur”) is to let the imagination interpret in its own way the wordless 
songs that are proffered it. To behold, in a park, the lovers of a 
bygone day take their walk is to lie in yet another sense, by dreaming 
of the past and seeming to accept the vision as reality. The role of 
the lie in fancy consists, when confronted by a picture, in wilfully 
altering the inscription and, with a song, in letting imagination find 
the words. Words and inscription belie the usual meaning attributed 
to the picture or song which they are supposed to comment upon 
and explain. This is deception’s share. Fancy has more or less of it 
depending on the degree to which it is premeditated or spontaneous. 
True fancy is barely tinged with it and would deceive only the naive. 

So we have come to see that fancy consists of the free imagination 
playing on the fringe of reality, of logical and conventional rules.* 

When I say that fancy deviates from reality or, more prudently, 
that it lies on its fringe, I must not be assumed to mean any more: 
that, for example, the poet quits reality in order to negate it and 
deliberately flouts logic to arrive, on the rebound, at fancy. It may 
be so, but here less than anywhere else is there a general rule or 
single pattern of behavior: so many poets, so many temperaments 
and fancies. The poet, like the child, often lives in a world of imagina- 
tion and fancy and does not always have, or desire, a clear under- 
standing of the rhythm of his genius. Fantasio, who derives his name 
from the word, despairs at his inability to jump from the balcony 
without almost certainly breaking a leg, and laments that two and 
two do not sometimes make six. Fantasio’s nostalgia for a world 
freed of its physical and mathematical laws corresponds to Pécopin’s 
blithe ignorance of the void into which the sultan pushes him. Musset, 
with Fantasio, is perhaps more deliberate and more polished in his 
fancy, while Hugo is, a priori, more natural and spontaneous. Yet 
one cannot force Hugo into a single mold, for he has evolved here 
as in all else. 

At least, these fancies have a common denominator: novelty. We 
recognize the liberated world that they offer the poet. It is the world 
of childhood, the world of dreams, which, though it have its own 
laws, does not recognize ours. The child I see from my window— 
in short pants, a violin case swaying in one hand and the other wav- 
ing with gratuitous frenzy while he cavorts on the park’s forbidden 


° Fancy is so refractory to all rule that it tolerates no limitation. A musical 
“fantasia” is a composition that follows no precise form, being neither con- 
certo, symphony nor sonata. Thus fancy can flourish equally well in a comedy, 
a song or a poem, the account of a journey or a novel. 
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lawns and hums his private song—is assuredly in a world of his own. 
And no one bothers. But what grown man could permit himself such 
a fancy without attracting attention? He progresses along the street 
outside the park by means of the endless series of eluded falls called 
walking. If he began to tiptoe instead, everyone would think him 
mad, and all the more so if he were in fancy dress; or, rather, looking 
for an explanation of his behavior and finding none, one would call 
madness his infidelity to our customs. “Two conflicting things,” says 
La Bruyére, “restrain us with equal force: habit and novelty.” 

The poet, in his fancy, looks at the world about him with a gaze 
divested of habit. He recaptures the child’s fresh vision of a world 
that does not yet disappoint him. Untiringly Hugo, to use his favorite 
expression, thumbs through “the book of nature,” that unfailing 
source Of wonder. This novelty is inseparable from all fancy, that 
deliberate or unreflecting break with habit. 

Inversely, Hugo observed the hold dreams have on us and their 
place in everyday life. In a text of major importance significantly 
called “Promontorium Somnii” (William Shakespeare, p. 297 ff.),° 
written around 1864 and the belated manifesto, as it were, of his works 
of fancy, Victor Hugo relates the revelation he experienced in 1834 
at the Observatory. Arago had invited him one summer evening to 
contemplate the moon with him. At first, highly disappointed, he 
saw Only “a hole in the darkness.” “Then visibility increased, un- 
known arborescences branched out, divisions appeared in all this 
lividness, the pallid beside the black, vague elusive lines marked off 
what was before one’s eyes into regions and zones, as though one 
were viewing frontiers in a dream” (William Shakespeare, p. 298). 
He was seeing the “inexplicable.” And then he understood. 


We pass through life with an acute need for revelations. At 
every instant we require the jolt of reality. The shock of re- 
cognizing that the moon is a world is not the usual impression 
we have of this round, unevenly lighted object that appears 
and disappears on our horizon. The mind, even the mind of 
the dreamer, has its habits: as for the bourgeois, his head is 
filled with tags, “the queen of the night,” “the pale messenger,” 
the moon of sentimental ballads. Moonlight suggests to the 
people only Pierrot and Harlequin. 


Is not this to pay homage to fancy, to admit its sovereignty and 
avow that, even in its entirety, the world we live in cannot escape 
it? Remoteness and ignorance compensate for our lack of inventive- 
ness. The image fashioned by the poet or by popular imagination is 
gradually established in our eyes as the equal of reality and as its 
substitute; it shows us how far removed we are from reality, at the very 


* This (the “Promontory of Dreams”) is one of the craters of the moon pointed 
out to him by Arago. 
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moment we think ourselves closest. Thirty years later, Hugo still 
retained this vision in his memory, no less exact and stupendous than 
it had been originally, “one of my deepest recollections”: “no spec- 
tacle more mysterious than this eruption of dawn in a universe 
plunged in darkness.” Where is true reality? For his part, Hugo no 
longer has any doubts. Science no more constitutes it than the simpli- 
fied commodities of our daily life. “Poets have created a metaphorical 
moon and scholars an algebraic moon. The real moon lies between 
the two.” It is the world revealed through magical contemplation.’ 

To the poet also belongs this world of revelation shared by the 
child, the man who dreams and the man who observes with fresh 
eyes. “This Promontory of Dreams we have just evoked is in Shake- 
speare, as in all great poets. In the mysterious world of art, as in the 
moon our gaze approached, is to be found the pinnacle of dreams” 
(ibid., p. 302). Hugo sees Jacob’s ladder leaning against this peak. 
At the foot of the ladder is the poet, “this sleeper with his soul’s 
eyes open.” Above him towers the firmament, the ideal. Between 
these two, the poet’s creations mount this ladder, “white or shadowy 
forms” that emanate from his creative brain and are drawn aloft. 
They are not really the property of either, but manifestations of the 
two-way interchange effected by the reflection of a higher world in 
an imagination set free from the bondage of the real, as this is under- 
stood by “carnal men.”® 


*Let us here record some of Hugo’s views concerning the reality of “this 
imaginary world.” 

“Every dreamer has in him this imaginary world” (ibid., p. 302). The poet 
is not alone. “Man needs dreams,” Hugo maintains on two occasions (ibid., 
p. 316, 325). “Hence, in poetry, a kind of world apart. It is the world which, 
although it is not, is. See if you can deny the reality of Caliban. Contest 
the existence of Tom Thumb. Try, unless you are Boileau in person, not 
to be interested in the man without a shadow. Tell Titania: You don’t exist! 
If you slap her, she will slap you back. It is you, bourgeois, who do not 
exist” (p. 302). Without insisting on the deliberately aggressive elements in 
this bravura, Hugo, even when serious, cannot resist his verve and enjoys 
it—this world which is not and is, that means, consisting of a reality that 
transcends the reality of phenomena, opens a broad road (as one cannot 
fail to notice) for modern poetry which has profited, all unawares, from this 
paternity. Hugo foresaw surrealism, which he named somewhat differently: 
“The complete poet,” he wrote, “is compounded of these three visions: 
Humanity, Nature, Supernaturalism. For Humanity and Nature, Vision is 
observation; for Supernaturalism, Vision is intuition” (p. 309—my italics). 
Influenced by theories more or less indebted to illuminism, he is indeed 
concerned with a superior or transcendent reality, a surreality. 


* Compare “La Vache”: 


Ainsi, tous @ la fois, mystiques et charnels, 
Cherchant I’ombre et le lait sous tes flancs éternels, 
Nous sommes 1a, savants, poétes, péle-méle, 
Pendus de toute part 4 ta forte mamelle. 
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“THE Gay FANTASTIC” 


The path followed by the imagination set free divides at this point. 
It was inevitable that Hugo should get this far. The “white or shadowy 
forms” already presupposed this divergence and, as in the Booz poem, 
the Jacob’s ladder of the poet’s vision is imperceptibly metamorphosed 
into an oak with two main trunks. The child has his fairies and 


bogymen, the sleeper his nightmares and pleasant dreams peopled 
with friendly grotesques. 


This peak of Dream is one of the summits that dominate the 
artistic horizon. It is at the origin of a strange and special 


poetry. On one side the fantastic; on the other the fanciful, 
which is simply the gay fantastic. 


A declaration of this kind is an unexpected godsend. When, after 
long wanderings through the Hugolian forest, I came upon it in this 
distant grove, I must admit my inability to repress an outburst of 
joy and triumph. It gave me immense encouragement to continue 
on my way. Thus Hugo himself had reflected on the difficulty and 
recognized the distinction. Such a distinction, established by the 
author, is a criterion for all his literary work. Voltaire sensed it— 
“there are charming fancies”’—-whoever studies these matters inevi- 
tably hits upon it, and Hugo was among them. His foreseeing it in- 
dicates, too, that he was aware of the problem and had thought about 
it. Aside from the fact that this attitude, adopted by the poet him- 
self, involves the subsidiary question of whether Hugo’s fancy is 
spontaneous inspiration, a calculated artistic effect or a combination 
of the two, so clearly voiced an opinion demonstrates the place ac- 
corded by the mature Hugo, both for himself and for others, to the 
imaginary world that “lies in every dreamer” (“Promontorium 
Somnii,” p. 302). 

Indeed, if Hugo for reasons of symmetry opposes the fantastic 
and the fanciful—a term that Voltaire associated with bizarre, 
whimsical, close to madness—there can be no doubt that he under- 
stood by it what I call fancy. He himself uses the word to insist 
on the “separation of the genres.” “What pedants call caprice, im- 
beciles foolishness, ignoramuses hallucination, what formerly was 
known as sacred rage, and today is called, depending on whether it 
is the one or the other declivity of dream, melancholy or fancy .. . 
is necessary to the veritable life of art” (“Promontorium Somnii,” 
p. 309—my italics). This time, however, the term melancholy ap- 
pears less precise and less fortunate.’ But Victor Hugo’s line of 


* Perhaps it was a recollection of the terminology favored in the 1820's, when 
Charles Nodier spoke of “the melancholic school whose leader is Goethe” 
(quoted by Bray, p. 25). 
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thought is indubitable: although the twins are nurtured at the same 
breast, each retains its distinctive quality. The dream realm is in 
either case the same. But the principle is different: the fantastic 
derives from the mysterious and frightful, while fancy is associated 
with grace and joy. In one, all is somber, all is bright in the other: 
“white or shadowy forms.” Everything smiles or terrifies, on the one 
or the other hand. But it can be divined that, in so vast a genius 
as Victor Hugo’s, the distinction is not always so radical as his 
theory would have it. There are nuances and the two shades can- 
not always be readily marked off. The essential thing is that the 
differentiation is not our own but comes from the poet himself. Even 
if debatable and none too subtle, it has validity in his eyes. 

Furthermore, should it be necessary, Hugo has provided a whole 
series of examples to back up this analysis. These thirty magnificent 
pages abound in unexplored treasures, new and profound insights 
and sporadic lightning flashes. His mind, as though overburdened 
with riches, scattered them at random in this Sinbad’s cave, almost 
without a thought of exploiting them. Into the oneirocritic revolution 
he imperiously sweeps Shakespeare, Milton, Cervantes, Saint John, 
Rabelais, Watteau, Catullus, Marshal Saxe and Peter III, Titania 
and Bottom, Ariel along with Voltaire, and heaven knows whom 
else. Within the orbit of fancy he situates mythology rediscovered, 
“Gothic chimericism,” the pastorals of a Longus or a Lancret, the 
microscopic realm of flowers, mosses and insects, a whole variegated 
and delightful world where “the squirrel, cabinet maker to Queen 
Mab, chats with the mite, coachman of the fairies” and nymphs merge 
with imps in the dance of Eros. 

These diverse and fecund examples will be taken up in due course. 
But they would weigh down the definition that has led us to explore 
this unknown realm. I shall cite only, by way of support, a page 
written by Victor Hugo on his second trip to the Rhine, in 1840. 
It is found in one of those sketch books he always carried. He is 
describing the Black Forest or, rather, the two pictures of it which 
presented themselves to his imagination. Long it undeniably is, but 
it will finally disperse any lingering doubts, and its unhackneyed 


beauty combined with so much lucidity will, I hope, provide my 
justification. 


When I was 2 child, the expression Black Forest evoked in 
my mind one of those fully rounded ideas that childhood so 
much enjoys. I imagined a vast, impenetrable, frightening 
forest full of shadows and misty depths, with narrow paths 
winding through thick grasses where invisible reptiles dwelt 
under gigantic trees; twisting roots everywhere half emerging 
from the ground like clusters of snakes; sinister, thorny 
branches and tangles of hideous tendrils outlined like trickles 
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of ink against a pale sky, tracing on every side the inextricable 
initials of the demon; on these black webs perched the im- 
mobile silhouettes of tawny owls; eyes glowed in the dark 
like peepholes into Hell; now it was the gloom-filled forest 
of an Albrecht Diirer, and now the sinister recesses of a 
Salvator Rosa; terrifying noises, then a horrible silence; the 
screeching and hooting of owls or the dismal quiet of the 
grave; by daytime a vague glimmer, at night fearsome obscu- 
rity, with a few stars like startled pupils in the spaces between 
the trees, or a white ray of moonlight on the tips of the 
branches (En Voyage, Il, p. 469-70). 

































It is a vision to arouse fear: this is what I call “fantastic.” It is 
so black and shadowy that the mists allow no detailed inspection or 
identification of living things, animal or vegetable, whose wraiths 
a clear view would immediately disperse; this nebulousness is an 
essential ingredient of mystery. And Hugo adds with superb veracity: 
“Besides, the trees of my dream-forest were neither pine, elm nor 
oak—they were trees.” 


Later, when more real life began to penetrate my imagination 

and to mingle with its phantoms,’ it was no longer the Black 

but the Dark Forest. It was still awe-inspiring and lugubrious 

in places, but a fantastic ray of sunlight fell in the broad 

glades glimpsed through a colonnade of huge trunks. Through 

these clearings passed quivering herds of deer, and little 

silvery streams, in which fairies washed their feet at night, 

ran over the cheery greensward. The trees had donned a dis- 

tinctive foliage and become immense oaks. Under the branches aa 
where still the supernatural lurked there wandered figures, € 
visions, apparitions both bewitching and fearful. They were < 
Duchess Ottilia or Abbess Margaretha or the stern Hermann 

I, Rhinegrave of Freiburg in the eleventh century, walking 
gravely, helmeted and with a long beard, wearing a white 





‘ 4 robe and a black scapulary, a stick in one hand and a book 
l , in the other; or old Berthold, Landgrave of Breisgau, Duke 
t i of Swabia, Marquis of Verona and Baden, in full armor and 
J flaunting a lion on his banner; or young Margrave Jacob 
y passing under the trees with his antlered ducal morion, or 
the Freischiitz and his specters, or Schinderhannes and his 
bandits. 
: This is closer to fancy, though not yet always unalloyed, as Hugo 
g well realizes. “It was still,” he concludes, “a scarcely habitable Black 
4 m Forest. Nevertheless, I saw woodsmen and heard the sound of felling. 
It 
Te ‘My italics: this clearly shows the importance of travel and of contact with 
y reality for Victor Hugo’s fancy, and the reciprocal enrichment of imagina- 


tion and observation. 
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This second Black Forest of my dreams was evidently situated on an 
eminence in Hell less remote from Heaven than the first.” While 
still not the paradise of pure fancy, and haunted by specters, it has 
cheery stretches of grass and is visited by fairies. Everything has 
grown tamer, even the startled doe. Nature is on the point of smiling. 
But visions of history still attach him to the laborious fantasy that 
marks the Ballades. 

A little later true fancy, the spontaneous kind, will see the light. 
Let him go the Black Forest, let the sun scatter the remnants of mist 
that cling desperately to the branches of serried trees, and fancy, 
unopposed, will enter its realm. He will discover a Black Forest 
infinitely gayer than the name implies; he will wander wherever his 
astonishment leads along the meanderings of green vales whose paths 
follow clear pebbly brooks, the sight of which refreshes and trans- 
ports: Gegenbach, Biberach, Haslach, names of villages which, on 
discovery, will sweep away, as recently it has done for us, the legend 
of horror that belongs only to the night. 

Then fancy appears in its true shape, as imagination set free and 
espousing gaiety, as the smile of imagination left to its own devices 
or, as expressed in the brilliant and poetic intuition of Nodier, one 
of Hugo’s first masters in fancy: 


Oh, fancy! . . . Mother of gay fables, of genies and fairies! 
Enchantress of the dazzling lies, who lightfootedly sway on 


the battlements of ancient towers, and who wander by moon- 
light with your retinue of illusions in the immense domain 
of the unknown; who let fall, in passing, so many delightful 
reveries on village gatherings and surround with charming 
apparitions the virginal couch of young girls (Nodier, p. 51). 


This kind of fancy is not without artifice. Similarly, there are culti- 
vated flowers of hothouse or garden which grow wild also. “What are 
The Tempest, Troilus and Cressida, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, A 
Winter’s Tale?” “They are fancy, the arabesque,” he replies. “The 
arabesque in art is the same phenomenon as vegetation in nature. 
The arabesque springs up, grows, entwines, exfoliates, reproduces, 
flourishes, flowers and grafts itself on all our dreams” (William 
Shakespeare, II, 1, 2, p. 110). At no age in man’s life does fancy 
appear more spontaneously and naturally than in childhood and 
early youth, whose flower it is. Childhood is prolonged and brought 
to fruition by the poet. In rare, privileged moments he regains this 
childhood capacity for astonishment, when the estrangement of a 
journey or the bewilderment of love imbues him with fresh vision. 
And one perceives that never did Victor Hugo more simply and 
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fully define his fancy than when he celebrated “the winged, treasure- 
filled and joyous imagination of a man walking” (Le Rhin, XX, p. 
154).* 


(Translated by Beth Brombert) 


*From La Fantaisie de Victor Hugo 1802-1851, published by José Corti, 
Paris, 1949. 
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Jean-Jacques the Dynamist 


Was Rousseau a Romantic? The answer to this question has been 
frequently guessed at or assumed as part of an argument, but rarely 
approached critically. Aside from the blind animosity of those critics 
who staked their reputations on a series of tilts with a garbled Rous- 
seau, the main reason for the failure to understand his relationship 
to the movement of which he has been so often and so loosely called 
the father has been the lack of a working definition of Romanticism. 

The attempts of serious critics to define this term have been 
frustrated both in America and in France. In this country, as Ernest 
Bernbaum has shown in the first chapter of the book, The English 
Romantic Poets, the “new critics” have tried to attribute to it all 
that is mediocre in contemporary literature, the neo-humanists (with- 
out frequent or careful reference to the texts) have sought to blame 
it for the decadence of modern society, while the logical positivists, 
by the neatest of syllogisms, have strained their ingenuities to prove 
that it never existed at all. In France the view has been clouded on 
the one hand by the obstinate bias of those who have preferred to 
beg the question and assume that Rousseauism and Romanticism 
are synonymous, and on the other by the stubborn insularity of 
those who have preferred to consider the French phenomenon apart 
from the European and have persisted in beginning their movement 
with the publication of the Méditations poétiques. 

About five years ago, however, some of the clouds began to lift 
when René Wellek, in the first two issues of Comparative Literature, 
demonstrated convincingly not only that there was such a movement 
in Europe somewhere between 1750 and 1850, but also that its par- 
ticipators were acutely conscious of their role in a great change in 
the history of ideas. To implement his thesis, Wellek used three 
criteria: (1) an organic view of nature; (2) the belief that the 
imagination is creative and that poetry is prophetic; (3) the use 
of symbols as a conscious element of artistic creation. 

Arthur Lovejoy’s significantly entitled article, “On the Discrim- 
ination of Romanticisms,” published in the twenties, had given rise 
to the Wellek refutation. In the March, 1951 issue of PMLA, Morse 
Peckham, paradoxically enough, reconciled Wellek with Lovejoy and 
Lovejoy with himself. By a perfectly sound exegesis of the last two 
chapters of the well-known Great Chain of Being, published in 1936, 
Peckham showed that Lovejoy had contradicted his previous article 
on the subject, and had established a basis for an acceptable concept 
of Romanticism. Then, after some debatable but very plausible de- 
ductive reasoning, he asserted that Wellek’s criteria could be included 
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in Lovejoy’s, added a new notion of his own (the unconscious) and 
formulated this theory of Romanticism: “Whether philosophic, theo- 
logic, or aesthetic, it is the revolution in the European mind 
against thinking in terms of static mechanism and the redirection 
of the mind to thinking in terms of dynamic organism. Its values 
are change, imperfection, growth, diversity, the creative imagination, 
the unconscious.” 


In spite of the additions, deletions, intensifications and dilutions 
by which criticism will modify it, this theory comes closer than any 
other to the true meaning of Romanticism for the modern mind. 
The time has come therefore to undertake the task mentioned in 
our opening paragraph. It should be quickly stated, however, that 
because of the magnitude of the task, a complete solution cannot 
be reached here; only the broadest aspects of the problem will be 
examined in an effort to sketch a tentative answer to a question 
that has been side-stepped for over a hundred years. 


Does Rousseau think of the world as a dynamic organism? The 
answer to this admittedly pivotal question discourages further inquiry. 
Far more interested in ehtics than in metaphysics, he spends very 
little time speculating on the nature of the universe, and when he 
does, as in the Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard, he leaves no 
doubt that he espouses a static mechanism. Frequently he borrows 
the watch-and-watchmaker metaphor—popular before Voltaire and 
perfect for the old metaphysics; here and there he speaks of the 
“mechanism of the world,” whose “works” he admires; but nowhere 
does he give any evidence that he considers the universe as changing 
and growing. Nothing could be farther from his unspeculative mind 
than the idea of an expanding macrocosm continuously creating 
itself ex nihilo. 


But Jean-Jacques’ reflections on the cosmos as part of a dialectic 
in the exposition of his vicar’s faith may very well contradict the 
values he expressed as a creative writer. As soon as he leaves the 
celestial spheres and concerns himself with his terrestrial surroundings 
this contradiction begins to reveal itself. For in the Confessions, the 
Réveries and the Nouvelle Héloise he speaks of nature not as a static, 
inanimate mass, but as a living being possessing a soul and capable 
of mutual understanding. The anir:ation of nature, which was only 
a manner of speaking with the ar:ient poets, becomes in Rousseau 
an act of faith. By espousing this vital relationship—this paysage 
d’ame as it has been called—he rescued nature from centuries of 
oblivion, and helped her give birth to some of the best, and, alas, 
some of the worst poems of the Romantic period. The paysage d’dme 
quickly degenerated into the pathetic fallacy and was given the 
coup de grace by Baudelaire. Nevertheless it remains a vital point 
of contact between Rousseau and Romanticism, and could hardly 
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have come to light if its creator had not held an organic view 
of nature. 

This contradiction of Rousseau, the thinker, by Rousseau, the 
artist, invites a test of the values indispensable to the new definition. 
We have already mentioned growth and change in connection with 
the Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard. According to the old 
way of thinking, change was an illusion, which when examined more 
closely turned out only to be the discovery of previously unknown 
elements of the great mechanism. While there is no explicit discussion 
of this matter, it is tempting to adduce the Réveries as proof of its 
author’s belief in the phenomenon of change, for he says in the Fifth 
Promenade: “All is in a continuous flux on earth. Nothing maintains 
a constant and fixed form;” and in the Ninth: “Everything is chang- 
ing around us, we are changing ourselves.” These passages do imply 
a modification of the old view, but they manifest change imperfectly 
at best, and concept of growth could be alleged only by the most 
indirect of inferences. 

On the matter of diversity, however, the evidence is clear and 
convincing. According to the Lovejoy-Wellek-Peckham theory, an 
inevitable consequence of the new outlook is that there are no pre- 
existing patterns for art or for morality. Each work must have its 
own aesthetic law, and each person must, within obvious limits, 
determine his own moral standards. Similarly, if the Classical writer 
was concerned with what men had in common, the opposite is true 
of the Romantics. Where Rousseau stands on this issue is well known. 
Far from concerning himself with what he has in common with 
other men—as Montaigne does—he is struck by everything in him 
that is different. The belief in his own particular difference and, by 
extension, in the diversity of all men is vehemently expressed in the 
opening lines of the Confessions when he declares: “I am undertak- 
ing a work which is without precedent and which will have no imita- 
tor. I want to show to my fellow mortals a man in all the truth of 
nature; and this man shall be myself. Myself alone. I feel my heart 
and I know other men. J am not made like any of those I have seen; 
I dare even say that I am not like any one in existence. If I am 
not better, at least J am different” (italics mine). 

For our purposes, he need not have stated this feeling of differ- 
ence so boldly; it is everywhere in his work as a conscious principle 
of moral action and literary creation. It leads him to a cult of the 
Ego which crosses the whole nineteenth century and reaches its 
most varied expression in the works of Gide. Love, nature, solitude, 
reverie—all these motifs which we meet later in the Romantic poets 
derive in Rousseau from his study of his ego. 


Also stemming from the preoccupation with his unique self is the 
notion of imperfection. According to the new theory, imperfection, 
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inevitable in a dynamic, organic universe, becomes a positive value. 
The fact that it is a positive value in Rousseau must be assumed not 
only by the generous presentation of his faults, but also by the whole 
tone of his autobiographical works. If his Confessions were made in 
a spirit of penitence—as St. Augustine’s had been—this assumption 
would not be valid. But instead of asking to be cleansed of his sins, 
Jean-Jacques clings to them as precious parts of his own individuality. 
How even the most omnivorous definition of Catholicism could man- 
age to swallow this humanistic impenitence is a problem that even 
Pierre Maurice Masson could not adequately solve. On the other 
hand, the filiation with Romanticism and with Gidean sincerity again 
suggests itself. 

The belief in a free, creative imagination has long been associated 
with Romanticism and Wellek’s use of it as a test of his theory will 
arouse no violent opposition. Peckham’s reconciliation of it with a 
growing and expanding universe is quite logical if we consider, as 
the Romantics did, that the artist is the man whose greater imagina- 
tion is capable of bringing new concepts into being from nothingness. 
Rousseau does not recognize the claims of the imagination regarding 
poetic creation simply because he refuses to make a theoretical ab- 
straction of the processes of literature. In practice, however, he 
places the realm of the imagination on an equal basis with the world 
of reality, peoples it with “étres selon son coeur,” and presumably 
finds solace in it from the persecutions of beings who are not “after 
his own heart.” The account in the Confessions of the genesis of 
the Nouvelle Héloise, the justifications of his moral solitude in the 
Third Letter to Malesherbes and especially in the Second Dialogue 
give ample proof of the importance of the imagination not only as an 
asylum from society but also as an essential element in artistic activity. 

The advantage of Peckham’s insistence on the unconscious mind 
for the belief in the artist as creator is evident: it becomes, as he 
says, that part of the being from which novelty enters the personality 
and from there goes into the world in the form of literature, art or 
music. Applying this idea to Rousseau, we again find no abstract 
philosophical or aesthetic discussion, but again we must make our 
own inferences. It is impossible to appreciate the full beauty of the 
Réveries unless we posit, as their author does, the conscious-uncon- 
scious dichotomy of the self. The remarkable passages where the 
dream superimposes itself on the real take on another dimension 
when we realize that Jean-Jacques is passing from the conscious life 
to the unconscious life, and that while in the second state he is 
capturing some of its mysterious forces. The affirmation of the un- 
conscious as a separate state of being and the effort to descend into 
the inner self where it resides constitute one of Rousseau’s striking 
originalities, and have important consequences for literature. Albert 
Béguin in his remarkable L’Ame romantique et le réve takes note 
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of this fact and lets European dream literature begin with the Réveries 
d’un promeneur solitaire. Another subject, equally rich in possibil- 
ities, would be on the Romantic soul and music. Such a book would 
not be a study of external points of contact between poets and mu- 
sicians or between compositions and poems, but rather a study of 
the psychological effects of music on the creative processes of writers. 
In such a problem a large part would have to be assigned this inner 
self, for it is still true, as Schopenhauer often observed, that music 
is the art par excellence of the unconscious. 

Rousseau’s importance as an innovator of such a tradition could 
be quickly and firmly established by a study of the Réveries. Because 
the forces of the unconscious mind are mysterious, because the 
atmosphere of the world of sounds is fluid, Jean-Jacques’ dream 
passages are not expressed with the usual precision of the conscious 
mind. This is why there are no bright colors and no sharp outlines 
in his descriptions, this is how he gives a new direction to French 
poetry. 

He was not, of course, immediately understood by the French 
writers. Bernardin de St. Pierre and Chateaubriand, whose nature 
descriptions have been greatly overrated, are essentially painters, 
and most of the poets who followed them borrowed their palettes. 
That Hugo is the deafest and most plastic of all the Romantics can 
be easily seen in all those abortive attempts to reproduce or suggest 
sounds which invariably end in visual images. The plastic tradition 
reached its zenith—and poetry sometimes its nadir—in the Parnas- 
sians. In this lineage Rousseau has little importance. But in the 
auditive tradition begun by the Réveries, carried out of the country 
by the German Romantics, repatriated by Gérard de Nerval and 
passed on through the symbolists to Proust and the Surrealists, 
Rousseau’s importance is capital. 

Such are, it would seem, the directions which a complete answer 
to our opening question will have to take. As a rational thinker 
Rousseau moves in a static, mechanistic world; as an artist he turns 
his back on the past and lives in a dynamic, organic cosmos. Accord- 
ing to the newest and broadest concepts of the term Romanticism, 
Jean-Jacques is in most respects deeply Romantic. The legendary 
figure that any writer becomes and the interpretations that are given 
to his works depend not only on the nature and genius of that 
writer but on temperament of the people he influences. The influence 
that Rousseau exerted on Romanticism is determined by the extent 
to which he is Romantic himself. When the history of this impact 
is written the richest chapters will be on the questions of diversity, 
the creative imagination and the unconscious. 








V. H. B. 


Leopardi versus the Romantic 


In March 1818—he was not quite twenty years old and already 
physically ruined by excessive study—Leopardi composed his Dis- 
corso di un italiano intorno alla poesia romantica. Written in answer 
to Ludovico di Breme’s article which praised the poetry of Byron, 
these polemical pages did not, however, appear during the author’s 
lifetime, but were published posthumously in 1906. Di Breme’s article 
in the Spettatore (January 1818), and particularly his comments 
on The Giaour, had greatly disturbed the patriotic Leopardi who 
saw in the newly-born Romanticism a foreign vice and an insolent 
repudiation of his beloved writers of antiquity. 

Among other things, he accused the Romantics of replacing Greek 
fables with obscure Oriental and Nordic myths, using poetry for 
pedantic abstractions, drawing their imagery from urban civilization 
rather than from the unspoiled landscape, seeking the unusual and 
the obscene, indulging in bad taste, and, in general, of corrupting the 
Italian youth with German and English sordidness. 

The interest of these pages is heightened by the fact that Leopardi 
was, of course, himself a Romantic without knowing it. Many of the 
arguments he presents to fight di Breme and Byron are highly ro- 
mantic. The essay, moreover, testifies to the general state of con- 
fusion still prevalent in 1818 concerning the new trends in literature. 

The following quotations have been chosen because they demon- 
strate this confusion. Here, first, are two passages attacking the 
Romantics’ taste for the abstract and the unusual: 


The Romantics strive as much as they can to divert poetry 
from intercourse with the senses (through which it was born 
and through which it will live so long as it is poetry) and 
instead to have it go hand in hand with the intellect, drag 
it from the visible to the invisible, from things to ideas, and 
transmute its former material, fantastic and physical ele- 
ments into metaphysical, abstract and spiritual ones. 


Out of this love for the unusual, they have become collectors 
of vile, obscene, putrid and filthy things . . . Until now poets 
have been swans and not vultures that swoop down on carrion. 


The following passage, however, gives us a curious attack on Reason: 


I might say that in innumerable instances reason is the abso- 
lute enemy of nature; that reason is inimical to almost any 
greatness in human affairs; that very often, when nature is 
grandiose, reason is petty; that for the most part that whicn 
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is great in the eyes of men is none other than the extra- 
ordinary, but the extraordinary is contrary to, or outside of 
the realm harmonious to reason; that very frequently truly 
petty things, by virtue of being extraordinary, are considered 
great; that Alexander and a hundred others like him are great 
according to nature and reputation, yet lunatics according 
to reason... 


And could Wordsworth have been more inspired by the magic of 
childhood? 


How great was our fantasy in those days, how often and 
easily it was inflamed, how free and boundless, impetuous and 
untiring in its roaming, how it exalted small things, em- 
bellished the unadorned and illuminated the obscure! What 
vivid and inspiring images, what blissful dreams, what ineffa- 
ble ecstasies, what magic, what miracles, what delightful 
horizons, what fanciful discoveries, how much material for 
poetry .. . I would deem myself a divine poet if I knew how 
to bring back to life and evoke in others the very images 
that I saw and the emotions that I felt in childhood. 
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